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Jersey City’s police go on record 





Jersey City’s modern police department had a prob- expert service representatives. Dictacord is versa- 
lem. How could they get 24-hour monitoring of phone tile, too—may be connected with radio, telephone 
and radio communications most efficiently? or PA system. 

For officials knew, from long experience, that a The Dictaphone T/ME-MASTER Telephone Record- 
permanent voice record of incoming and outgoing ing Machine is the second of Jersey City’s monitoring 
calls was essential for the protection of Jersey City’s mainstays. An adaptation of the world’s leading dic- 
populace and the department itself. tating machine, the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, it 

So Jersey City chose 2 hinds of Dictaphone equipment automatically logs all telephone calls 24 hours a day. 


especially designed for heavy-duty monitoring work. Of course, it records on economical Dictabelt records. 


The Dictaphone Dictacord now records all com- Find out how Dictacord or other Dictaphone equip- 
munication between radio patrol cars and Jersey City ment can help your police or fire department solve 
its logging problems. Write Dic taphone Corporation, 


Dept. PC-7, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 


police headquarters. The plastic Diclabelt records cost 

only 4¢ for hours of monitoring; yet they are crystal- 

clear, may be played back the instant the message 
has been recorded, and can be filed for playback 
months or even years later. 

Besides its low cost and unequalled recording 
clarity, Dictacord logging has other advantages. 
The heavy-duty machines are so easy to operate 
anyone can learn mistake-proof operation in min- 
utes. Engineered to take the most rugged treat- 
ment, they’re quickly serviced by Dictaphone’s 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 








Sectadsibind pabiimaibd. CIGiHATAS tee sancsinatih The Dictaphone Dictacord Recording 
ARE RE ERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION Machine Model A2-TC 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 








By Lt. Howard C. Dando 
Philadelphia Police Department 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This year the IACP will assemble for its 62nd An- 
nual Conference in historic Philadelphia—October 2 
to 6—undoubtedly one of the most fascinating and in- 
teresting cities in the country. 

Here at Independence Hall, when on July 4, 1776, 
the Continental Congress voted for the Declaration ol 
Independence, our country was created and the cause 
of liberty was inspired. 


Earth-shaking phenomena have been rumbling this 
illustrious colonial city, third largest in the country. 
Parts of Philadelphia are beginning to resemble a 
Texas boom town, minus ten-gallon hats and high- 
heeled boots. Billions of dollars have been pouring 
into industrial construction in Greater Philadelphia 
since World War II. The new fifteen million dollai 
International Airport, within the city limits, opened 
last year, providing worldwide transportation twenty- 
four hours a day only minutes away from the Con- 
ference Hotel—the Benjamin Franklin. Convention 
Hall, where a few Conference functions will be held, 
is sporting a new air conditioning unit; the Schuylkill 
Expressway running off the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
pipes right into the heart of the city; national high- 
ways from Maine to Florida and from New York to 
California run right past the Conference Hotel door. 


The most dramatic change under way since William 
Penn planned this “contrie towne” in 1681 are two 
projects: Penn Center and the revamped Independ- 
ence Mall and National Park. 

In the heart of downtown Philadelphia, between 
City Hall and 23rd Street, a fifty million dollar proj- 
ect is well under way that, upon completion, is ex- 
pected to equal New York’s Rockefeller Center. Al- 
ready a 22-story office building is complete and ready 
for occupancy. Coming is a 2l-story Sheraton Hotel, 
another office building, a deluxe apartment house, a 
shopping and transportation center, that will include 
an airline bus terminal with a 1,000 car multi-level 
garage. When completed, “Penn Center” will meas- 
ure up handsomely as a “city within a city.” 

The nation’s most important historical reclamation 
project is progressing around Independence Hall, 
where squares of old buildings have been razed and 
rows of trees line the Mall, stretching to the approach 
of the Delaware River Bridge. Other property has 
been bought by the Federal government, where in its 
place will rise the Independence National Park which 
will look almost as it did on July 4, 1776. 


Thomas Jefferson penned the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at the place where the Liberty Bell was en- 
shrined. 

Benjamin Franklin was without a doubt our most 
outstanding citizen—founder of the first public library 
and first fire company, invented bifocals, and dis- 
covered electricity—willing to Philadelphia a_ rich 
heritage of progress. 
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William Penn’s ancestral home now stands along 
side the four hundred million dollar U. S. Fairless 
Steel plant, the largest concentration of a steel indus- 
try in the world; visually depicting the progress that 
is predominant throughout the Delaware Valley. 
Philadelphia, “The Work Shop of the World,” can 
meet with little contradiction if one views the miles 
of huge industrial plants that stretch along the bank 
of the Delaware below and above Philadelphia. 

Acres of oil refineries, electronic plants, bustling 
mills of every kind, sprawling pharmaceutical labora 
tories, the home of Philco and RCA laboratories and 
factories, General Electric, Westinghouse, Baldwin 
Locomotive, SKF, Eastern Seaboard Container Corpo 
ration, paint factories, the Budd Company—all sery 
iced by the world’s leading railroads and trucking 
companies, connecting the Philadelphia Port, second 
largest in handling of cargo, from every country in 
the world. While constantly luring new industry, 
Philadelphia boasts of more century-old business firms 
than any other American city 

For the visitor, venerable Philadelphia is rewarding 
if only for the opportunity to capture the spirit of ow 
nation’s beginning. Here history comes alive. No 
where else can you stand on the hallowed spot where 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted and the 
Constitution framed. 

When you approach the Liberty Bell, you will find 
yourself unconsciously and spontaneously removing 
your hat in reverence as you read the eloquent words, 
“Proclaim Liberty Throughout all the Land to all the 
Inhabitants Thereof.” And like thousands of Ameri 
cans who have been there before you, you will rub 
its bruised surface for luck. You may well recall this 
was the bell that on July 8, 1776, summoned the citi 
zens of Philadelphia to witness the first reading ol 
the Declaration of Independence 

From Independence Hall, a short walk brings you 
to other memorable shrines—Carpenter’s Hall, built 
in 1770, where the first Continental Congress was 
held; the home of Betsy Ross, the seamstress who 
made the first American flag at the invitation of Gen 
eral Washington; the first bank ol the United States; 
Christ Church, where some of the nation’s founders 
worshipped, and you may still see the Prayer Book 
from which King George’s name was erased in 1776 

And there is Valley Forge, only 18 miles from Phila 
delphia, where General Washington’s ragged Army 
withstood the bitter cold and snow of a Revolutionary 
winter, all preserved in its natural state against a back 
ground of scenic beauty. A few miles farther on 
brings you to the DuPont's “Long Wood Gardens, 
the botanic showplace of the world, with its sunken 
gardens, 30 fountains, sculptured boxwoods in a flo 
ral display presenting a breathtaking spectacle ol 
man’s ingenuity and nature’s lush handiwork. 

Philadelphia obviously has something for everyone, 
industrialist, merrymaker, or culture seeker; it is no 
one-man’s town—its the Philadelphia of Connie Mack, 
Justice Roberts, Jack Kelly and his son who twice made 
Olympic fame in a scull, and his daughter, cinematic 
Grace Kelly, Katharine Hepburn and Nelson Eddy, 
“Chip” Bohlen, the Ambassador to Russia, Eugene 
Ormandy of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Lew Tendlet 
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of ring renown, and Steve Brody, who immortalized 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 

In one respect, though, Philadelphia remains the 
same—as the City of Brotherly Love. It was William 
Penn who chose the name, meaning as it always has 
and always will—The City of Brotherly Love. 


THe GuLr Tourcuipe Bureau, 1515 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., offers its assistance to [ACP mem- 
bers planning to motor to the 62nd Annual IACP 
Conference. -A request to the Bureau will bring 
marked maps showing the best routes as well as litera- 
ture on points of interest along the way. 


Childs Heads State Section— 
Brown Named Vice Chairman 


Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, Michigan State Po- 
lice, is the new general chairman of the IACP State 
and Provincial Section, and 
Superintendent Phil M. 
Brown, Illinois State High- 
way Police, is the new vice 
chairman (East) of the Sec- 
tion. 

Commissioner Childs was 
named to fill the unexpired 
term of C. P. Bunderson, who 
recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Idaho State Po- 
lice to join the staff of the 
National Safety Council. Su- 
perintendent Brown succeeds 
Commissioner Childs as vice 
chairman (East) . 

Both new olficers of the State and Provincial Sec 
tion are veterans in the law enforcement field. 

Commissioner Childs was appointed head of the 
Michigan State Police in 1952. He had moved up 
through the ranks in the organization which he joined 
in 1934. A native of Battle Creek, Mich., Commis 
sioner Childs was graduated from high school there 
in 1927 and received an A. B. degree from Albion 
College in 1931. He has attended seminars on police 
work at the University of Michigan, Purdue and 
Northwestern Universities. 

He is secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Association 
of Chiels of Police and a member of its executive com 
mittee, secretary of the permanent legislative com 
mittee representing law enforcement and court offi 
cials, a commissioner of the State Department of Aero 
nautics, and a member of the Michigan State Safety 
Commission. 





Supt. Brown 


Superintendent Brown was appointed to his posi 
tion January 10, 1953. He entered police work in 
1926 in Watseka, IIl., and became chiel of the depart- 
ment in that city in 1927. He served as chief until 
1934 when he was elected sheriff ol Iroquois County. 
In 1938 he was elected county treasurer of Iroquois 
County, and in 1942 was elected to a second term as 
sheriff. 

He is a graduate of the FBI National Academy, 
spring class of 1947. Following this, he served anothei 


term as chief of police of Watseka. He was in 
private business at the time of his appointment to 
the State Police post in 1953. 











| YOUTH CRIME BULLETIN 


| Youth participation in crime continued to be 

a major national problem during 1954, it is re- 

| ported by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
| eral Bureau of Investigation. 
“Although complete United States arrest sta- 
| tistics for 1954 are not available, the FBI recei- 
| ved data concerning the ages of arrested persons 
from law enforcement agencies in 1,389 cities 
whose populations total more than 38,640,000,” 
Mr. Hoover said. ‘Of the arrests in those cities, 
16 per cent involved persons less than 21 years 
old. These young people were involved in more 
than 51 per cent of the arrests for crimes against 
property and 14 per cent of arrests for crimes 
against the person.” 

Of 1,688,555 arrests reported by the 1,389 
| cities, 269,831 involved persons under 21 and 
| 163,666 involved persons less than 18 years old. 
The latter group, consisting of youngsters who 
are of public school age, accounted for. 57.6 per 
cent of the automobile theft arrests, 49 per cent 
of the burglary arrests and 43.6 per cent of the 
arrests for larcenies. 

Mr. Hoover warned that the continued high 
incidence of juvenile offenses may be a very 
ominous sign for the future. “From 1940 to 
1950, the Nation experienced an unusually high 
birth rate. In 1950 there were approximately 
38 per cent more children under 10 years of age 
in the United States than there were in 1940. 
Che oldest of these youngsters now have reached 
their teens; and, unfortunately, statistics indicate 
that a number of them already have inclined 
toward delinquency,” he said. 











Police Pay Continues To Rise 

Policemen’s pay in the U. S. has gradually increased 
to the point where they are now making about $1,000 
more a year than they did five years ago. 

\ccording to information collected for the 1955 
Municipal Year Book, yearly salaries for new patrol- 
men range on the average of $3,350 in cities between 
10,000 population to $3,900 for cities larger than 
500,000. In 1950, by contrast, the average entrance 
salary was $2,520 a year in cities between 10,000 and 
25,006 and $3,077 a year in cities over 500,000. 

Maximum patrolmen average from 
$3,700 in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population to 
$4,692 for 500,000. In 1950, the maxi- 
mum salaries ranged from 


salaries ol 


cities ovel 
an average of $2,760 in 
10,000 to 25,000 to $3,534 in those over 


cities ol 
500,000. 

Salaries ol police chiels have shown similar in- 
creases in the last five years. In 1950, police chiefs 
in cities from 10,000 to 25,000 earned an average of 
$3,660 and are now earning an average of $4,855. In 
1950, in cities over 500,000 population, chiefs earned 
an average of $10,315 and are now averaging $12,000. 

Cities also continued a trend toward reduction of 
the work week for policemen. In 1954, 132 cities 
over 10,000 population reduced the work week, com- 
pared to 122 that did so in 1953, and 139 making re- 
ductions in 1952 
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How The Delaware Valley Region Plan Works 
Regional Organtzatiou 
For Reducing Crime 


By Albert N. Brown 
Deputy Police Commissioner 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








The problem of reducing crime, whether in a re- A case in point is one where a syndicate, whose 
gional area or a small city, requires definition, analy- members live in various communities, builds a still 
sis, and planning. in an isolated section of New Jersey, with men from 


Chester doing the construction work, and the opet 
ator or “cooker” coming from Philadelphia, using 
supplies purchased outside the area and trucked in 
The resulting illegal alcohol may be sold over a wide 
area. The climax may be the finding by the police 
of the cooker’s body stuffed into the trunk of an 
automobile left parked on a Philadelphia street. 


What crime problems may be considered regional 
in nature? In answering this question we might say 
that any crime problem, regardless of its magnitude, 
whether it be a homicide or a problem in juvenile 
delinquency, may be municipal—that is, provincial 
in nature—or it may be regional, depending to a large 
degree upon the vision, perception, or imagination 


of the police administrator of the municipality, ir- It is worthy of comment that when police in one 
respective of the size of that municipality. jurisdiction concentrate on such criminal activities 

It may be stated further that a regional crime the persons behind these crimes usually transfer thei 
problem is one whose ramifications extend beyond headquarters to a jurisdiction where they hope to 
the jurisdiction of any one municipality. The ex- find less police activity and a more favorable climate 
amples that come readily to mind are the traffic in for their operations. 


narcotics, the manufacture and distribution of illicit 
liquor, and organized vice. Naturally, it is easy to 
recognize that narcotics traffic or the illegal liquor 
business are regional in nature, but let’s look at a 
comparatively minor crime which involves a simple 


Then, too, there are occasions when certain types 
of felonious crimes such as robberies, burglaries and 
larcenies, are deliberately committed outside the mu 
nicipality wherein the criminal resides for several 
reasons. The criminals may feel that they are too 





eh arm well known in their home locality or they may have 

A “floating crap game,” for example, can be a a mistaken impression that another town is under 
problem to more than one jurisdiction. Such an of- manned or its police force is not too well equipped 
fense involves “luggers,”” persons who transport other or trained. More significantly they may bank upon 
persons to and from these games, and, of course, are the decentralized nature of our local law enforcement 
paid for it. These luggers may live in Camden, N. J., agencies trusting that there is a minimum ol coopel 
and when they are setting up the game may pick up ation and exchange of information among the dif- 
employees of some plant in Chester, Pa., who may ferent police departments. In any case, such individ: 
reside in Philadelphia, and transport them to either uals, by reason of the fact that they spread their com 
Bristol, Pa., or Wilmington, Del., to shoot craps. Such mission of crimes over a large area, present a distinct 
a game may move frequently from one location to problem to more than one police department. This 
another in an attempt to avoid arrest. In addition, leads quite naturally to a consideration of what are 
this game may be operated by a resident of Mont- the common police problems. 


gomery County who has a partner living in Chestei 
County. It must be kept in mind that the operators 
and luggers of these crap games frequently have crim- 
inal records and are a source of interest to police 
aside from that particular gambling activity. 


As I see the phrase “common police problems,’ 
there immediately comes to my mind two very dis 
tinct and separate areas of consideration: (1) those 
problems which remain specific and distinct within 
a particular municipal jurisdiction and isolated well 


Does this comparatively minor crime become merely within that municipality but at the same time can 
the problem of the municipality wherein the crap be present and just as acute in a neighboring muni 
game actually occurs? cipality, and (2) those which, from the very begin 

= : é 5s ning, clearly indicate the solution requires a joint 

The syndicate types of crime, such as prostitution, performance, necessitating both coordination and co 
gambling, bootleg liquor, narcotics and various other operation from the highest administrative level to the 
rackets, tend to expand into all areas where their policeman within both police departments simul 
illicit wares or services can be sold. Crimes such as taneously. 
these thrive on heavy concentrations of people and ‘ 
weak law enforcement. As a metropolitan area grows, An example of the type of common police problem 
the gangs behind these crimes expand their opera- would be parking and traffic congestion in a shop 
tions. ping area of Jenkinton and a similar condition in 
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Ardmore, with no relationship existing between the 
two situations beyond the fact that the problem is 
the same to both municipalities. 


The second type of common problem, however, may 
not be recognized immediately as such. A progressive 
police administrator who is cognizant of the possibility 
that a youth who is a juvenile problem in Philadel- 
phia might also develop into the subject of a homicide 
investigation in Springfield Township is well on his 
way toward achieving cooperation between muni- 
cipalities in solving both problems. As an example 
of this, we can cite the Richardson Case. 


This is the case of a seventeen year old youth who 
came directly to the attention of the Philadelphia Po- 
lice Department as a result of being involved in a 
holdup and robbery of a Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion in company with three other young men. Dur- 
ing the course of interrogation of these three by the 
Philadelphia police Richardson escaped. 

He was arrested seven days later and confessed to 
having committed fifteen burglaries during the in- 
terim and had avoided arrest by living in a small 
hotel in Camden, N. J. 

Under questioning, Richardson made a statement 
that he and James Rider and James Graham had shot 
and killed a tap room proprietor in Springfield Town- 
ship, Delaware County, while burglarizing his tap- 
room. In addition to this crime, he had committed 
66 cases of holdup robbery and burglary in the Phila- 
delphia area. 


Delaware County authorities joined in the investi- 
gation and as the case now stands, the prisoner will 
face prosecution in that county on a charge of homi- 
cide. 

An interesting aspect of this case is that Richard- 
son, who is considered by the investigators to be the 
leader of the gang, met the others while they were 
confined in the White Hill Reformatory near Harris- 
burg. 

To illustrate, to some degree, what is being done 
presently in the way of cooperation on common po- 
lice problems, the Pennsylvania State Police assigns 
two of its men to the headquarters of the Philadel- 
phia Criminal Investigation Division. They are there 
for the purpose of establishing liaison between the 
various police departments in the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan Area in Pennsylvania. 

Upon request, equipment and personnel are avail- 
able within the Philadelphia Police Department to 
give assistance in investigations. The Philadelphia 
Mobile Crime Detection Laboratory, valued at ap- 
proximately $25,000 and manned on a 24-hour a day 
basis by trained technicians, has been used in the in- 
vestigation of the homicide of Dr. Langdon in Chester, 
Pa.; the homicide of Martha Gibbons in Levittown, 
Pa.; burglaries in Pottstown and Wayne, Pa.; and 
several investigations in New Jersey. 

Specially trained personnel, such as members of the 
homicide, the pickpocket, and the narcotics, are as- 
signed on request of other jurisdictions. Just recently 
four men. from the pickpocket squad were sent to 
Harrisburg for the inauguration ceremonies. 

Various meetings and conferences, sponsored by such 
agencies as the FBI, police chiefs associations, etc., 
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serve as a means for exchanging information and 
focusing attention on various problems, and for the 
establishing of personal contacts among the interested 
police administrators. 


In attempting to define regional crime problems 
and to indicate the extent of existing cooperation, 
and the desirability of a formal program for effective 
joint action toward crime reduction, the thought re- 
curred quite frequently as to what the objectives of 
such a program should be. Consideration must also 
be given to the standards that should underlie this 
program. 

Standards For Regional Plans 

Before ascertaining the standards necessary to im- 
plementing a program of this magnitude and import 
we must mutually agree upon some definite goals. 
These goals are well recognized by everyone, but too 
often, because of their simplicity, are overlooked as the 
very essence of community survival and_ progressive 
law enforcement. 


1. There must be a true crime prevention and re- 
habilitation program, regardless of the age of the 
offender, and a far more intense activity on the part 
of the related social agencies. Also, there must be an 
ever present and growing communily awareness of the 
social cancer which is crime. In a few words, the pro- 
gram must provide both early diagnosis and adequate 
treatment. 


2. The development of police personnel and equip- 
ment must be based on research, analysis and factual 
knowledge of criminal patterns and trends which will 
prove far more effective for the protection of life and 
property than assignments based on demands of some- 
times well-intentioned pressure groups or pseudo 
experts. 


3. There must be a constant study and application 
of ever improving scientific techniques and modern 
equipment which develops evidence leading to and 
identifying the offender. Properly trained personnel 
will raise quality of the investigations of crimes and 
the successful prosecution of offenders, by which in 
the final analysis, either rightly or wrongly, police de- 
partments are judged. 

What are the standards that would help achieve 
such goals? Some of them might be: 


I. Any such program should provide the means 
whereby the participants would be able to cause ac- 
tion to be taken and a method whereby the results 
of such action could be evaluated. This would apply 
even to those problems which can be solved merely 
by an exchange of information or the maintenance ol 
a liaison which wold facilitate the furnishing of per- 
sonnel, equipment, or facilities. 


2. Meetings and conferences must be regularly 
scheduled and equal weight given to the opinions of 
all participants regardless of area or population. 

3. The policies of the program and the participants 
in it must be as free as possible from political or pet 
sonal factors. 

4. The program should call for the highest possible 
entrance requirements and an adequate probationary) 
period for the personnel of the participating police 
agencies. 
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5. Adoption of a Code of Ethics aimed toward the 
ultimate professionalization of police service in the 
region. 

6. Uniform laws and ordinances accompanied by 
uniform enforcement. 

7. Adoption of a minimum number of policemen 
per thousand population. 

The providing of services and facilities by partici- 
pating municipalities is not to be answered merely 
by listing services and facilities that a larger jurisdic- 
tion has and then stating they are available. 

I feel that there is a large degree of mutual self- 
interest to be served and in some cases it may be that 
the larger municipality will profit more from the ar- 
rangement than the smaller one. Obviously, however, 
where there is a need for particular service or facility 
which the smaller jurisdiction can not provide, then 
the larger municipality should make such things avail- 
able. Any arrangements must be formalized—at least 
to the extent that each jurisdiction would be aware 
of what could and could not be done. 


It has been suggested often that the larger muni- 
cipality could provide training courses for the smaller 
police departments in the region. We must recognize 
that in many instances the smaller police departments 
have been doing a very good job of training their per- 
sonnel. In addition, the FBI and the Pennsylvania 
State Police, as well as the Department of Public In- 
struction, have done much to provide for this need. 


It may very well be, for example, that the Phila- 
delphia Police Department could assist in training po- 
lice personnel from smaller departments. We are 
quite willing to do this and we have some facilities 
and resources which could be the nucleus of such a 
training program. Such a program should be planned 
and organized by the smaller departments themselves 
for a number of reasons, one of which is that the 
training would then reflect the needs of those depart- 
ments in terms of the differing local police problems. 


Communication facilities, such as radio and tele- 
type, would certainly be a contribution of value, par- 
ticularly where there is the possibility of fugitives 
crossing state lines. It may be that a study would 
reveal other practical utilizations of the existing com- 
munications systems among police departments in 
the region. Our department uses multilith reproduc- 
tion equipment to provide photographs and wanted 
bulletins. These machines reproduce photos at the 
rate of 6,000 per hour. There may be real possibility 
of cooperative endeavor here. 

The need for accurate, complete, and current rec- 
ords to be used as a basis for statistical analysis to de- 
termine crime patterns and to establish guides for the 
selective deployment of personnel and equipment has 
caused many jurisdictions to make use of mechanical 
tabulating equipment in their records section. The 
data derived from these statistical analyses could be 
made available to all police departments within the 
region. 

In some emergencies a small department may have 
need of either additional personnel or equipment. 
The first responsibility of any police department is 
to protect the — and property of their own com- 
munity, but where an emergency is real and immedi- 
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ate it might be that temporary loans of such equip- 
ment or personnel could be made pending more per- 
manent arrangements. 

The larger the city the greater the variety of crimes 
and police problems it will have in a comparatively 
short period of time. It follows that it would be pos- 
sible for a small town to be faced with a problem, 
say, in juvenile delinquency, with which it had only 
limited experience. It could be that a unit, such as the 
Philadelphia Juvenile Aid Bureau, might be able to 
provide consultants who could confer with the local 
authorities and contribute something of value. 


Benefits For Coordinated Action 


There probably are a number of things that could 
be done to benefit all participants in a regional pro 
gram, and these possibilities could only be explored 
intelligently by the creation of an organization which 
would meet regularly to plan and implement a co 
ordinated program. Just how can this be accomp 
lished? 


Initially, existing organizations might very well de 
vote some consideration to such a program, appoint 
ing a committee to explore the possibilities and pre- 
sent some facts and ideas for the consideration of the 
entire membership. If this were done, I believe that 
the problem of planning and implementing a coordi 
nated program would be defined. 


What kind of an organization could this be? Eithe1 
(1) a loose organization based on the principle of 
common interest and cooperation, or (2) a legally 
constituted authority. 

An example of the working of the first type of or 
ganization is the Delaware Valley Fugitive Plan. 

The Philadelphia Police Department recognized the 
need for a standard operating procedure to be used 
when searching for a person who had committed a 
major felony. Before a plan of this type could be 
activated, sufficient description of the fugitive and/or 
his vehicle and direction of escape must be available 
within a short period of time. 

Past experiences indicate that coverage should be 
given to all-night movies and public transportation. 
Road blocks should be set up on main roads leading 
in and out of the city. 

Police Commissioner Thomas Gibbons assigned a 
staff member to formulate the operational procedure. 
To find the solution to existing and future problems, 
a committee was formed in the Philadelphia Police 
Department with representation from units concerned 
in the operation of this plan, and also a command 
officer from the Fairmount Park Police. 

At this time it was thought that all of the main 
roads could be covered by the Fairmount Park and 
Philadelphia Police. While trying to work out this 
problem of covering the roads with sufficient person 
nel, it became apparent that the plan should be en 
larged to include the metropolitan area, coordinating 
all of the many police departments into one compre 
hensive plan. 

A conference was held with the Pennsylvania State 
Police, and it was learned a road block plan had just 
been instituted in Delaware and Montgomery coun 
ties with the cooperation of the police from these 
two counties and the Pennsylvania State Police. 
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MATHEMATICS 


4 Monograph in the 
Police Science Series 
Edited by 
Vv. A. LEONARD 


Chairman, Department, Police Science and 
Administration, The State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington 








Written for police, judges and lawyers inter- 
ested in mathematics as a working tool in 
criminal investigation and traffic control or as 
a general background for a better understand- 
ing of these areas of police work: 








To give facility in the USE OF COMPUTA- 
TIONAL SKILLS applied to police proced- 


ures 


To help in recognition of significance of IN- 
FORMATIONAL MATHEMATICS found 


in criminal investigation and traffic control 


To demonstrate the importance of the EX- 
PERIMENTAL METHOD as a means of 


obtaining evidence 


To explain MATHEMATICAL TERMI- 
NOLOGY used in literature pertinent to 
criminal investigation and traffic control. 


172 pages 8 illustrations 
Sent on approval, $5.75, postpaid 
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@ A RECRUIT ASKS SOME QUESTIONS. 


By John P Peper. 160 pp.. $4.50. 
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It was decided to invite the chiefs of these two 
counties, as well as representatives from Bucks County, 
Camden Police Department and New Jersey State Po- 
lice, to a meeting and introduce to them this concept 
of a Delaware Valley Fugitive Search Plan. The 30 
police chiefs attending were enthusiastic in their re- 
sponse. 

A series of conference and group meetings were 
then held, attended by police from Bucks, Delaware 
and Montgomery counties, with active participation 
by the Pennsylvania State Police. In New Jersey, the 
Camden police, New Jersey State Police, and the 
Philadelphia police had several meetings with the 
chiefs from their seven South Jersey counties. 

The communication systems of the area were studied 
with a view of providing facilities to obtain enough 
speed in transmitting an alarm to activate the plan 
so as to be able to apprehend the escaping fugitive. 
It was found that six direct telephone lines were need- 
ed from the radio dispatching unit of the Philadelphia 
Police Department to various police headquarters and 
county radio dispatching centers. It was felt that 
while this would not be ideal, it would, for the pres- 
ent, give some of the desired speed of communication 
with assurance of authenticity. 

A special problem was experienced in Bucks County, 
which is a fifth class county and does not have a cen- 
tral radio dispatcher. A system of relayed telephone 
messages will be used in this county in place of a 
general radio broadcast. 

The Delaware Valley Fugitive Search Plan now in- 
cludes 150 separate police departments. All that is 
required to be included in the plan is cooperation on 
whatever scale possible. It covers 2,100 square miles 
of the metropolitan area of Philadelphia, with a ra- 
dius of 35 miles from the center of Philadelphia, and 
includes 11 counties in the states of Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

The plan has been designed to operate either local- 
ly or entirely. A local use of it would be for a holdup 
occurring in a suburban area in either New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania: 

Upon receipt of a request to activate the plan, the 
alert message can put all road blocks in operation 
within a matter of five or ten minutes. 

The Fugitive Search Plan is one example of what 
a cooperative program can accomplish within the 
Delaware Valley Region. 


John Charles Stearns 

John Charles Stearns, chief of police of the Erie 
Railroad Company, Eastern District, succumbed to 
a heart ailment at his home in Weehawken, New Jer- 
sey, May 29. 

A member of IACP, Chief Stearns had headed the 
Erie Railroad police force for 13 years. Born in Ire- 
land, he came to this country with his parents when 
a child. He had made his home in Weehawken for 
the past 54 years, where he was a tax assessor before 
accepting the railroad police position. 

He was president of the Association of Railroad 
Police Chiefs of New York Harbor, and a member 
of the Bergen County, New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania State police chiefs organizations. 
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Washington State And Wausau 
Win Top Safety Contest Honors 


Washington among states and Wausau, Wis., among 
cities have been named grand award winners in the 
1954 National Traffic Contest conducted by the Na 
tional Safety Council. 

Wausau also won the grand award in 1953, but 
Washington had never before won the top traffic 
award in the nation. 

Ten other states and 45 other cities won divisional 
honors in the contest. In addition, various special 
awards for outstanding achievement in traffic acci 
dent prevention were voted by the judges. 

Forty-six states and 865 cities participated in the 
contest, which covered the calendar year of 1954. In 
addition, 641 municipalities with populations between 
5,000 and 10,000 were cited in the honor roll section 
of the contest for going through 1954 without a traffic 
fatality. 

The increase in participation by smaller cities and 
the greater number of awards conferred on them were 
pointed out by the judges as “recognition of the traf 
fic safety problem in a growing number of communi 
ties and willingness to take effective action.” 

The contest awards are based on reports made in 
the National Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 
which constitutes a yardstick of traffic safety perform 
ance for the nation. 

States which won first place in their divisions were: 

Washington among western states, in addition to 
winning the grand award. 

Connecticut among eastern states. 

Minnesota among midwestern states. 

Virginia among southern states. 

Pennsylvania among the eight largest states, which 
are grouped separately due to their peculiar traffic 
problems growing out of large population and mile 
age. 

Cities which won first place in the population 
groups were: 

Chicago, IIl., among cities of more than 1,000,000 
population. 

Washington, D. C., in the 750,000-1,000,000 group. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 500,000-750,000 group. 

Denver, Colo., in the 350,000-500,000 group. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., in the 200,000-350,000 group 

Phoenix, Ariz., in the 100,000-200,000 group 

St. Joseph, Mo., in the 50,000-100,000 group. 

Wausau, Wis., in the 25,000-50,000 group, in addi 
tion to winning the grand award. 

Rocky River, Ohio, in the 10,000-25,000 group. 


Criminology Training Directory 

The Department of Criminology of Fresno State 
College, in cooperation with the Society for the Ad 
vancement of Criminology, has published a directory 
of university and. college criminology programs. It is 
a catalog of pre-employment training programs offered 
by 33 American and Canadian educational institutions 
in the fields of law enforcement, criminalistics, and 
corrections. The directory was compiled and edited 
by Frank M. Boolson, associate professor of criminol- 
ogy and chairman of the department of criminology 
of Fresno State College. 
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For the Finest 


CRIME DETECTION and INVESTIGATION EQUIPMENT 


‘‘ALL PURPOSE’ FINGER PRINT KIT 
No. 625A — $110.00 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 
AND HOLDER 
No. 327 
$9.00 


POLICE DEPT. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


e345 
3 


-{2-48 





Complete with Name of Department, 


Numbers and Dates 


FINGER PRINT CARD FILING CABINET 
No. 808L 


5 Drawer Cabinet 
with Lock 
* 
Accommodates 10,000 
Finger Print Cards 
and Index Guides 
° 


Finger Print Cards 





and Guides 


Available 

















IDENTIFICATION SCALE 
WITH HEIGHT ROD 
No. 353 — $57.00 


Accurate, Sturdy, 
Easy to Read 
Registers every % Ib. 
up to 300 Ibs. 
Height rod has deeply 


etched figures. 





Aad 


Measures every 4 


from 30” to 78” 


FAUROT, INC., 299 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


John A. Dondero, Scientific Director 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 









Invites [ACP To Islands For 1957 Conference 








Aawat Sends 
wea Vuvitation 


To “Whe 1A4#ACP 


At left, imposing montain ranges and wild 
orchids growing by the wayside are viewed 
by visitors descending into the windward 
town of Kailu, 40 minutés from downtown 
Honolulu. 


HoNoLuLu, Hawait—“A hoouna ake nei ika maku 
alohoa nui loa ia oukou a pau loa. Aloha no-0-0.” 
This melodious message in the Hawaiian language 
means, “We are sending our aloha big and long to 
you all. It is Aloha.” 

The occassion for this warm greeting is the news 
that Hawaii may be considered for the site of the 
1957 annual conference of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police. 

Honolulu Chief Daniel S. C. Liu joins with Gov- 
ernor Samuel Wilder King in extending a cordial in- 
vitation, and herewith presents some facts about Ha- 
waii for the benefit of “first-timers.” 

On the island of Oahu, or “Wahoo” as it was known 
in the early days, there are 604 square miles of sub- 
tropical greenery laced with a network of highways. 
These roads take the traveler from the busy city ol 
Honolulu to quaint native villages unchanged in pic- 
turesque fastness. Stilt houses are set in gardens ol 
profuse giant flora, with broad lawns handsomely 
manicured reaching to the roadways. 


For the sojourner the scenic delights are endless. 
Che blue Pacific never seemed bluer, mountain ranges 
never looked so forbidding yet inviting, and rain for- 
ests are a new visual thrill. A day spent exploring 
the inner and outer reaches, the cane and pineapple 
fields to the beaches, reaps bountiful rewards. For re- 
freshment, Hawaiian roadside stands and inns offer 
myriad potables, from lomi lomi salmon and _ fresh 
island fruit juices to teriyaki steaks and tea. 

Festivals and pageants mark the life of the islander, 
and there’s nothing he likes better than a reason, any 
reason, to join in communal festivity. The Hukilau, 
at Laie Bay, is a gathering in which visitors participate 
in net-fishing and enjoy the fruits of the catch. An- 
cient Polynesian rites are celebrated with costumed 
dancers of all ages enthusiastically transcribing the 
steps of their ancestors. 

There’s modern entertainment, too. Waikiki night 
spots equal those of the mainland, with top-flight acts 
imported directly from Hollywood and New York. 
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But nothing compares with the end result of a visit 
to Hawaii. The people of Hawaii have been famous 
for years for their cordiality and traditional sincerity 
of, “A hoouna ake nei makou ika makou aloha uni 
ia oukou a pau loa. Aloha no-o-o.” 





As Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, | 
take pleasure in joining with Chief Dan Liu ol 
the Honolulu Police Department and other civic 
organizations in extending a cordial invitation 
to the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police to hold its 1957 Conference in Hawaii. 

It is always a pleasure for the people of Ha 
waii to welcome members of a group such as 
yours to our islands. The police chiefs and thei 
families will find in Hawaii much that will be 
of interest to them. ‘They will also find an ex 
cellent variety of hospitality and entertainment 
offered to them while visiting these islands. 

It is our sincere hope that the members ol 
your organization will accept this invitation so 
that we in Hawaii can extend our traditional 
“Aloha” to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING 
Governor ol Hawall 











Polygraph Institute Sessions 


The summer course, conducted by the Keeler Poly 
graph Institute, is scheduled to begin July 18, to train 
polygraph examiners in proper use of the instrument 
and to interpret its indications. The intensive course 
of study is for a six-week period. 


The last session for 1955 will start Monday, Octobei 
17, and will also cover a six-week period. New litera 
ture describing the course, applications for admission, 
and other information may be obtained by writing 
the Director of ‘Training, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Leonarde Keeler, Inc., 341 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. (Telephone Delaware 7-5566) . 
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When the poet asked that question he 
undoubtedly had more than trade-names 
in mind, even though the notion to iden- 
tify a craftsman’s product by distinctive 
marks or symbols originated long before 
Shakespeare’s day. As a matter of fact, 
trade-mark rights were protected by Eng- 
lish common law before any statutes 
were ever written on the subject. And 
though we don’t expect that the names 
you see listed at right will ever become 
required classroom reading, it is inter- 
esting to note that many of them have 
reached the happy stage where one can 
mention them and be understood with- 
out further explanation. 


The truth is, many of our company’s 
names and trade-marks have become by- 
words among communications men, a fact 
which we feel contributes much toward 
increasing the popularity of the products 
they represent. A hint of this popularity 
can be gathered by noting that yearly, 
among public safety services like yours, 
as well as all other mobile services, more 
two-way radio equipment bearing the 
name “Motorola” is purchased and in- 
stalled than all other makes combined. 
In view of this, it’s not surprising that 
names like “Handie-Talkie,” “Sensicon” 
and “Quik-Call” have attained national 
recognition. Right now we have a new 
name to add to this list, and we'd like 
you to know just what it represents. 


The new name is “TWIN-V”, spot- 
lighting the paramount importance of 
truly universal 6/12 volt radio and sym- 
bolic of the most thoroughly engineered 
and field proved mobile equipment ever 
to be made available. It means more than 
the obvious exclusive features of Motorola 
equipment — it means circuit advances 
that perhaps only an engineer or tech- 
nician can fully appreciate at the outset, 
ingenious circuitry for control of hash, 
ignition noise, intermodulation, desensi- 
tization, fringe operation, stability and 
consistent super-sensitivity — the subtle 
engineering advances that cope with the 
critical radio operating conditions as well 
as the routine. It means that extra meas- 
ure of protection that is not easily de- 
fined in specifications, insurance against 
obsolescence, solutions to problems before 
they are apparent, the forward-looking 
engineering and thorough planning well 
known to users of Motorola mobile radio 
—engineering skill that becomes strik- 
ingly obvious as time passes and relia- 
bility and sustained peak performance 
can be observed. 


Under the “TWIN-V” emblem we've 









assembled the finest and most compre- 
hensive selection of mobile radio equip- 
ment obtainable today. Models which 
provide virtually any of the assigned 
frequency ranges, transmitter power out- 
puts, desired mounting arrangements to 
satisfy your requirements. 


Significantly, every model bearing the 
“TWIN-V” crest is designed for “true” 
6/12 volt interchangeability. Whichever 
type you prefer, all-vibrator or combi- 
nation dynamotor-vibrator, you can select 
with complete assurance that any time 
you wish to remove the radio set from 
a vehicle with a 6 volt electrical system 
and place in a vehicle having a 12 volt 
system you can do so without any modi- 
fications. You change from 12 volt to 6 
volt systems just as easily. 


Your requirements for transmitter RF 
power output are available whether it be 
for 10 watts, 30 watts or 60 watts. The 
kind of frequency stability provided only 
by a crystal controlled oscillator equipped 
with temperature compensating crystal 
oven is just one feature. Included, too, is 
the patented Motorola “I.D.C.” circuit 
for instantaneous deviation control, main- 
taining minimum distortion modulation 
deviation within strict £15 ke. limits 
under all audio input conditions. 


Only a Motorola communications re- 
ceiver, featuring the matchless “Sensicon” 
circuit, can offer unique advantages like 
the “Permakay” IF wave filter. Contain- 
ing 15 tuned circuits, the Permakay Fil- 
ter is sealed permanently in plastic by 
casting the entire filter assembly in a 
solid block of polyesterstyrene to make 
these vital circuits forever impervious to 
heat, humidity, vibration and screwdriver 
tinkering. The Permakay is guaranteed 
unconditionally for the life of the receiver 


Of course, you have a choice of single 
or multiple transmitter and receiver chan- 
nels, adaptability to alternate adjacent 
or split channel type operation, or provi 
sions for “Quik-Call” selective signalling 


If you are thinking of adding to your 
present system, planning a new system, 
or replacing earlier equipment with mod- 
ern up-to-date units, a survey by one of 
our qualified Radio Communications En- 
gineers with no obligation will frequently 
reveal ways of improving your commu- 
nications and adding new benefits. Why 
not draw on his experience if you are 
not now realizing all’ the advantages of 
Motorola equipment. Or, if you prefer, 
we'll be glad to send full descriptive 
literature. Drop a line today. 
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IDENTIFY QUALITY COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT WITH THESE NAMES: 


MOTOROLA 


{.D.@, 


PERMAKAY 


o-PLANE 


Vit rasponder 


~ANDIE-MICRO-talgE 


THESE NAMES AND TRADE-MARKS ARE 
HALLMARKS OF THE BEST IN TWO- 
WAY RADIO COMMUNICATIONS. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature on ‘‘TWIN-V” Radiophone 


mm & 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC., 4501 Augusta Blvyd., Chicago 51, Ill. 




















Problem Youth 


wt Challenge “Jo Police 


By James J. Brennan, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor 
Department of Police Administration 
Michigan State College 


The Problem Defined 


juvenile delinquency and crimes of adolescents are 
luatters of grave concern in every community of the 
United States. Problem youth are no longer peculiar 
to slum areas or congested neighborhoods. All classes, 
all neighborhoods, all communities have problem 
youth. Their number is increasing and the offenses 
they commit are becoming more serious in character. 


The many and varied prevention programs of pub- 
lic and private agencies have been unable to halt the 
growth of the problem. There is no reason to believe 
they can prevent the anticipated increase in delin- 
quency predicated for the near future. We are told 
that a million youth become involved with the law 
each year. In a few years, over a million and a hall 
will be in the hand of police, courts, and institutions. 


Conferences are held while youth are succumbing 
to this social ‘cancer.’ We need action—decisive, well 
directed, and coordinated. Above all we need sus- 
tained continuous action. We have no_ possession 
more important than our youth. Every community 
must take on a long-term job. This job will require 
self-sacrifice, diligence, cooperation. The job can be 
done. What is needed is leadership. The police ol 
each and every community in this country can and 
should provide that leadership. The Challenge is 
there for all. Police departments that are really serv- 
ing their people, departments with intelligent capable 
administrators are accepting the challenge and are 
standing up to the tide that brings with it tragic waste. 


Police and the Problem 


The traditional concept of police is that they are 
repressive agents concerned only with the enforcement 
of law and the apprehension of those who violate the 
law. The great advance in police work—in selection 
of personnel, training, communications, transporta- 
tion, scientific police work—all these have added to 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Before joining the faculty 
of Michigan State College, Dr. Brennan was with the 
New York City Police Department, serving as direc- 
tor of information, planning and training in the Juve- 
nile aid bureau, and director of information, plan- 
ning and public relations in the police athletic league. 
A member of IACP, Dr. Brennan is the author of 
The Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
by Police Departments. An abridgement of his doc- 
toral dissertation has been published by the Juvenile 
Aid Bureau of the New York Police Department and 
listributed to interested police departments. 
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With Police Leadership The Job Can Be Done 








this narrow interpretation of police responsibility 
and service to their people. 

Actually our police have been accepting many re 
sponsibilities beyond those ol suppressing crime and 
making the apprehension of the criminal more likely 
Police are recognizing and working with communal 
responsibilities including race relations, civilian de 
fense, and crime prevention. 

Since the turn of the century and particularly since 
the 1930's, police have been seriously concerned with 
this problem. They are constant witnesses to the 
fact that the processes of criminal justice do not always 
prevent crime nor always rehabilitate the offende: 
Each day police officers are given an unusual oppot 
tunity to witness the tragedy of the criminal careei 
Daily they contact felons and misdemeanants who 
threaten the peace and security of our communities 
These criminals did not become violators of the law 
over night. In most cases there is a continuing record 
of offenses, arrests, court actions, institutional care 
a record that goes back into childhood to delinquent 
behavior. Most criminals are grown-up delinquents 

Policemen are quite positive that children are not 
born bad. There is a serious appreciation of the vari 
ety and complexity of the social and _ psychological 
factors underlying the maladjustment of our youth. 


With the appreciation of a multiple-factor theory it 
delinquency ‘causation,’ police recognize the need for 
coordination of all the facilities of our communities 
Moreover, many come to accept their unique position 
in the community which makes police the most desi 
rable agency to bring about the coordination and stim 
ulate the continuing action—activities which must be 
come realities if the problem of delinquency is to be 
resolved. 

No other single agency in any community is respon 
sible to prevent crime and therefore delinquency. No 
other agency can boast of the neutrality of its service 
and thereby possess the unusual right to call upon 
all services to work for the moral and social well-being 
of youth. Police are not educators, social workers, 
recreation workers, psychologists or psychiatrists, 01 
religious leaders. They are policemen sworn to serve 
their people—to protect them in their lives and thei 
property. The most valuable of our possessions is 
our youth. Police are becoming more and more con 
cerned with protecting and preserving them 

Present Status of Police Programs 

Throughout the United States many progressive 


police administrators, truly concerned with the wel 
fare of the people of their communities, have been 
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When buying your uniform 
take a tip from the U.S. Muiulitar 





nothing measures 


up to WOOL! 


When specifying cloth to be used in uniforms 
there is only one way to be sure that you get 
the best for your money. 

The United States Government supplies the 
Armed Forces with wool uniforms that can be 
used under most any condition: for combat— 
for dress occasions—in warm climates—in cold 
climates—and under many other conditions. 

Since the wool fabrics we supply for Police 
and Firemen are made to the same high specif- 
cations as that of the Government requirements, 
it is only natural that’ these cloths insure the 


maximum satisfaction. 


wy TED DROS SELLING AGENTS 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Selling Agents for Uniform Fabrics. Woolen & Worsted Divisions of 


J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY 


Dublin Woolen Mills —Dublin, Ga. 
VERDUN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Why take anyone’s word for it. Go by facts. 
Years of experimenting have resulted in the 
best fabrics in the world for the best people in 
the world, our ARMED FORCES. 

You can benefit by our Government’s ex- 
perience by adopting these same high quality 
cloths made in your color for your uniforms. 

Simply write for samples and details, and we 
shall be pleased to send you our line consisting 
of Tropicals, Serges, Gabardines, Whip ords 
and Elastiques. 

Since our Government insist the best, we say: 


“Tf it’s good for the Militar 


— . ” 
s Dest for you. 


Hannah Pickett Mills —Rockingham, N. C. 
INTERNATIONAL MILLS 
Methuen, Mass. 








progressively developing a new approach to our prob- 
lem youth. 


There is a very distinct philosophy being developed 
to motivate this new work. Without losing sight of 
a youth’s responsibility for his or her actions, there is 
an appreciation of contributing factors that can 
prompt undesirable behavior. Predicating on this 
philosophy, police in these communities are develop- 
ing programs in three distinct areas. 


First, there is work that might best be described 
as the control aspect. Here the emphasis is on sup- 
pressing contributing factors that come within the 
province of police responsibility. 


Second, there is an avoidance of indiscriminate ar- 
rests of youth, an effort to understand their particular 
problems, and a referral to a community agency best 
able to redirect the youth into socially desirable be- 
havior. 


Third, police are organizing the total resources ol 
their communities—their agencies and facilities that 
can serve youth—into coordinated action programs de- 
signed to fight delinquency by promoting the moral, 
physical and social well-being of all children. 


While no single department has developed an ideal 
program in all three of these areas, the pattern has 
been established. This is the actual and potential an- 
swer to the challenge offered to police by the need 
to do something constructive for our youth. With 
more training and guidance, as more police depart- 
ments in large and small communities accept the 
challenge and recognize their responsibility to develop 
a prevention program, we may confidently hope to 
see the rising tide of delinquency brought under con- 
trol and eventually see it recede. 


Police Theories of ‘Causation’ 

Before considering, in some detail, the three phases 
of police prevention work, a few observations should 
be made on police thinking in terms of ‘causation’ ol 
delinquency and adolescent crime. 


Police who have been engaged in dealing with prob- 
lem youth are very much aware of the confusion that 
exists amongst those who theorize about ‘causation.’ 
While not pretending to be sociologists or psycholo- 
gists, police recognize the many and varied factors that 
motivate behavior. Fortunately, these police do not 
succumb to the ‘particularestic’ fallacies of those who 
proffer a theory and hold that ‘it’ and ‘it’ alone is the 
answer to the problem. 


It is interesting to observe the extent of police 
knowledge in this area. The problems of a tense 
complex society are appreciated as well as such mat- 
ters as housing, living standards, employment, recrea- 
tion, and the like. Police, too, have an awareness of 
the psychological factors and the interrelation between 
these and the sociological factors that motivate and 
influence behavior. 


Important, however, is the awareness police have 
of some fundamental factors related to the problem. 
One realizes that police believe most proposed pro- 
grams are comparable to minor repairs in a leaking 
dike. Until something is done to completely repair 
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the dike, we will not hold back the pollution that is 
weakening our youth. 

Fundamental to the development of a wholesale 
youth, police see the need to do something about ow 
homes, our churches, and our schools. 


The home must be sanctuaries of love, security, 
guidance, and discipline. Too many homes are but 
places to eat and sleep. Too many parents have no 
concept of the moral and social responsibilities of 
parenthood. Too many children are no more than 
biological accidents. Delinquents and _ adolescent 
criminals come from such homes. 


Religious affiliation must be more than a nominal 
relation. There must be active family participation 
externally and internally. These police are practical 
enough to laugh at the thought of establishing good 
social conduct that is not rooted in good morals. 


As for education, these police are looking for a 
school system that has its ultimate goal, the training 
of the total individual, not a part of him. They look 
forward to the time when graduation will mean not 
only learning in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
in the development of a complete, whole individual 
with a moral, social, and civic responsibility that will 
last for a life time. 


One senses that these practical, in the field, ‘diagnos 
ticians’ of the problems of youth are not too impressed 
with conferences—conferences that look to a variety 
of subsidiary factors and yet do not understand, or il 
they do understand, do not concentrate on these major 
repairs to our social fabric. Who knows, if these re 
pairs were made possibly many of the other factors 
that hold the attention and claim the money of many, 
would cease to exist. 

Control Aspects of Police Prevention 

The first of the three areas ol operation disclosed 
in studying police prevention programs is concerned 
with control. Here concern is with persons, places, 
and conditions that contribute to the degradation ol 
youth. 


Action in these cases is primarily of a traditional 
police character. Adults who prey on youth—fagins, 
sex perverts, liquor and drug dealers, and such are 
arrested. Places and conditions that promote delin 
quent and criminal activity by youth are observed and 
suppressed. Dance halls, poolrooms, hangouts of all 
sorts, violating the law in regard to youth are effec 
tively dealt with through traditional police action 


This phase of the work presents no new challenge 
to police. The techniques used to correct these con 
ditions are understood by all police. Patrol work by 
the staff of the prevention unit, complemented by the 
entire department including the detective division, is 
directed towards the elimination of these influences 


All that is needed to accomplish this part of the 
program is the wili to do the job. Without favor to 
anyone or any group except the wellbeing of youth, 
police can really reduce the social liabilities of any 
community that exists because of such individuals o1 
conditions. The youth of all communities are en 
titled to having the cess-pools cleaned out and kept 
clean. 
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The interior construction of the Search Camera is designed to eliminate hot spots and 


reflections which you get when photographing prints on mirrors or glassy surfaces. 


So Stoewe: 
CAMERA 


The automatic, blinker timer device, a new feature of 





the Sirchie Finger Print and Evidence Camera — now 
brings to the non-professional photographer an instru- 


ment that meets all the exacting needs of police work. 





The spring back focusing frame—another new feature 
of this model provides rapid, efficient film change. 


This same camera can accommodate 2 sizes of films— 





operates on AC or battery current—provides its own 


illumination both indoors and out. 





The Search Finger Print and Evidence Camera, the 
only one of its kind in the world, has been developed PRICE $136.00 


for and sold only to police departments. 


Oldest in the Nation @ Largest in the World 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


BERLIN * NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 



























A story in point comes to mind. A juvenile officer 
of an eastern city had come upon a cabaret owner who 
had sold liquor to a minor. When the officer began 
his questioning, the owner began to list the prominent 
people he knew. The officer reached for the license, 
preparatory to removing it from the wall and officially 
closing the cabaret pending a hearing. “Do you know 
this girl—are you concerned with her future?” The 
owner had no answer and the policeman wasn’t im- 
pressed with the owner’s list of friends. Apparently 
the owner knew and cared about the wrong people. 
Incidentally, he never got his license back. 

In many communities, those who made their living 
by preying on the moral and social behavior of youth 
have come to have a healthy fear of police juvenile 
officers. These officers seem to weigh everything in 
terms of the good of ‘kids’ and nothing else. 


Treatment of the Individual Delinquent 

Here we are concerned with the second phase ol 
police prevention work. ‘The work is new and not 
in keeping with traditional police responsibility. De- 
spite problems, police have been developing this area, 
recognizing that it is a vital part of the work. 

One might define this area as being: the identifi- 
cation of the delinquent or adolescent offender; diag- 
nosing his or her needs for social rehabilitation; and 
then, referring the individual to an agency of the 
community that can provide the help necessary to 
effect a change in the youth’s behavior. 

There are a few police departments in the country 
paying ‘lip’ service to this phase of the program. Ex- 
cept for the most trivial cases, in which they do lit- 
tle or no constructive work, they process all cases to 
court. ‘These departments are making no contribu- 
tion to police prevention programs and have no right 
to such a title. 

Many departments, however, are doing serious and 
effective work in securing treatment for youth in 
need of help. Indiscriminate arrests, so often unneces- 
sary and harmful in the effect, are being avoided. 

The worthiness of this effort is attested by praise 
and cooperation given to many police prevention units 
by churchmen, jurists, social workers, and others con- 
cerned with the welfare of youth. 

In this phase of the work, traditional police think- 
ing and techniques will not suffice. Here we have 
need for a new philosophy, sympathetic understand- 
ing, knowledge of human nature, an appreciation of 
the capacities of our community resources, and a 
strong determination to make use of every facility to 
help redirect an erring youngster. 


Police who are successful in the work do not ‘treat’ 
the offense—larceny, incorrigibility, malicious mis- 
chief, and the like. They endeavor to get behind the 
act that is symptomatic of a disorganized individual 
and come to appreciate the factors contributing to the 
unlawful behavior. Armed with this knowledge, they 
seek the assistance of the church, the school, a social 
agency, a recreational facility, a mental hygiene clinic, 
or any other service needed to effect an adjustment of 
the individual. 


Many policemen have been engaged in this work 
long enough to know individuals—morally, socially, 
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and economically useful to society—who are assets 
rather than liabilities to their communities because 
of an intelligent, sympathetic handling of their youth- 
ful problems. 


In many communities the advent of police into this 
phase of the work has resulted in less overcrowding of 
court cases and probation caseloads, resulting in an 
opportunity for these important agencies to do more 
intensive constructive work with the cases coming 
to their attention. 

There is much to be done in training and guidance 
to make this phase of police prevention work more 
effective. Fortunately, most police realize this and 
are anxious to receive help. 

More than one article could be written on the treat 
ment of the individual. There is so much that must 
be considered as we approach the delinquent or ado 
lescent criminal with the hope of putting our hand 
on the weak spot in his makeup. Possibly we can treat 
more intensively of this area in subsequent articles 
This area of the program is difficult but rewarding 
Here it is we stop the growth of delinquent to crimi 
nal and instead witness the development of good men 
and good women. 


Community Organization 

The control and the prevention of juvenile delin 
quency and adolescent crime is not the sole responsi 
bility of the police department. No one agency could 
accept such an obligation. No agency can offer a 
service that can cope with the problem. Responsibili 
ty for helping youth is a community one. Parents, 
the church, the school, all agencies and people must 
attack this social evil. 


Programs for the moral and physical betterment ol 
youth exist in most communities. The problem is that 
much of what they do is not directed to a definite 
objective. Frequently services are duplicated for some 
children. Moreover there is no long-term continuous 
attention that is essential to combat this problem. 


Police prevention work should be concerned with 
the stimulation and coordination of community facil 
ities. Not too much success is reported in this area 
and the fault does not rest entirely with the commu 
nity agencies. In too many instances, police have mis- 
interpreted the function of coordination and have 
lacked the capacity to provide the organization with 
the guidance, direct and indirect, so important to the 
success of such a community program. 


Again, it should be stressed, the police are the most 
neutral of all agencies in terms of service content but 
very partisan in terms of objective. Police position 
in this area is unique. Public sentiment would sup- 
port an intelligent police effort to mobilize the strong 
youth-serving forces of all communities. 

Here we are dealing with a new area of operation 
for police. Guidance, direction, help in establishing 
objectives will be needed. The potential results are 
beyond imagination. Through good community or- 
ganization, police can establish a climate of public 
opinion that will produce results no law enforcement 
agency could effect. 

Good guidance and continuous stimulation, with 
the objective of helping youth, will weld our com- 
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1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washin 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 
4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 

Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 

WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 
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The night stick and the gun are standard police equip- 
ment because they are necessary protection in law and 
order enforcement. The patrol car was added as another 
tool to overcome the fast get-a-way of law breakers 
with modern transportation. To move these vehicles 
through traffic rapidly and safely law enforcement 
officers were given the privilege of using a siren. 


The privilege of using these tools has sometimes been 
abused. Prohibiting their use will eliminate these abuses 
but will also eliminate the effectiveness of law enforce- 
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ment. The answer is proper training and discrimination 
in the use of these necessary tools. 


A good siren is a necessity for law enforcement. Use 
it wisely when necessity dictates. Its availability is a 
privilege that can save lives. You need your siren just 
as you need your patrol car and gun. Ask for the 
privilege of having and using a reliable, adequate siren 
to increase your efficiency and safety and use it to 
enhance the reputation of your department. You need 
a FEDERAL WL SIREN and a FEDERAL BEACON RAY 
light to produce the maximum return for your efforts 


formerly: Federal Enterprises, Inc 


and Bit FW Corporation 
8758 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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munities into an intelligent force for good. Here is 
constructive public relations at its best. Here is one 
of the best weapons to fight the degradation of youth. 


Other Aspects Warranting Attention 

What has been said in this article represents an 
evaluation of the philosophy of police prevention 
work and a brief consideration of the three main func- 
tions police are developing as they assume this new 
and most important responsibility to the people ol 
their communities. 

There is considerable more to be considered. The 
matter of organizing a police prevention unit should 
be given detailed presentation. This includes: 

|. Surveying to determine the problem, the assets, 
the liabilities of a community. 

z. Determining policy—the age and sex group to 
handle—the types of offenses that should be handled 
by the unit. 


3. The position of the unit in the organizational 
structure of the police department. 

4. The selection of personnel and their training. 
Training can be organized in most communities with 
little or no strain on departmental budgets. 

5. Establishing the proper relationship between the 
unit and the service agencies of a community. 

6. An understanding of the public relations in 
volved in police prevention work. This requires an 
appreciation of the distinct groups that must be dealt 
with and the proper attitude that should be establish 
ed between the unit and these distinct groups o1 
‘publics.’ Amongst these are: 

a. The Personnel of the police department 

b. The complainants 

c. The delinquents or adolescent criminals 

d. The parents of these problem youth 

e. The courts, probation and parole officials 

f. The many and varied agencies of the commu 
nity who can service youth 

g. The press 

h. The general public 

Effective cooperation, predicated on good unde 

standing, is imperative to successful police work 

in this field. 

7. Forms and records suitable for referral, investi- 
gation, evaluation, and reporting must be devised. 
[here is need for only a limited number but they 
should be effective. 


8. From time to time there should be evaluative 
studies. Such studies intelligently devised and objec- 
tively undertaken can determine the success of pro- 
grams and will indicate the type of change in pro- 
gram that may be necessary. 

Conclusion 

The evidence indicates a great future in police pre- 
vention work. Nowhere has its full potential been 
completely realized. The pioneers in police pre- 
vention work have outlined the work that must be 
done. Our colleges are ready and willing to help 
police forge the new ‘tools,’ the understanding, the 
techniques for diagnosis of human_ behavior. 
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Phe Department of Police Administration at Mich- 
igan Sta.e College is intensifying its police prevention 
training. Moreover, through this department and 
Continuing Education at Michigan State College, 
short courses are given for police juvenile officers. 
They are ready to do more if asked. 

What is needed? A reaffirmation of faith in youth 
and a determination by all police to enter into this 
new and important area of police service. Police pre- 
vention work is fast becoming an* important part of 
all the social forces working to resolve a serious social 
problem. It has a specific place at which to stand in 
the fight on delinquency and adolescent criminality. 
It arrived on one of those infrequent steps that society 
has taken in changing its concepts about the treatment 
of criminals. Should police not accept the challenge 
to advance the worth of this work, society will neces- 
sarily take a step backward. 
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Hammond Times photo 


\ life member of the IACP, Chief Thomas J. 
Martinson of Hammond, Ind., recently was honored 
by 600 leaders of his community for his 33 years of 
service as a police officer—25 as chief. 

Shown at right, Chief Martinson accepts congratu- 
lations from Franklin M. Kreml, principal speaker at 
the banquet given in the chief's honor. 

Mr. Kreml, who is on leave from the directorship 
of the IACP Traffic Division and the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University to serve as director of the 
University’s I ransportation Center, said: 

“Thomas J. Martinson is honest, intelligent, brave— 
as only the kind and humble can be brave—dedicated, 
an American, a Christian, and a man.” 

Chief Martinson has served under four mayors 
and of this he said: 

“Any accomplishment | have made could not have 
been made had it not been for the mayors, council- 
men, and other officials. Had they tied my hands, it 
would have been a different story. 

“Given the job of running a police department, 
anyone ought to do a good job when there is no in- 
terference.” 
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Maywood, IIl., Installs Radio 
Emergency Traffic Signal System 


A new radio emergency traffic control signal sys- 
tem which automatically clears the route being used 
by fire and police cars and other emergency vehicles 
is in full operation in Maywood, III., the first city 
in the world to install the system. 

V. Lee Cook, president of Electronic Protection, 
Inc., Chicago, manufacturers of the equipment, said 
the system was perfected as a result of the fatal au- 
tomobile accidents involving emergency vehicles. Ac- 
cording to the National Safety Council, one out ol 
every one hundred fatal automobile accidents involve 
an emergency vehicle. 

“Not only will this save lives,” Cook said, “but it 
will also save thousands of dollars in damages to safe- 
ty equipment. It will mean better and cheaper fire 
and police protection to the community, and it eli- 
minates costly minor accidents where equipment is 
sidelined and highly-trained fire and policemen are 
hospitalized.” 

He continued: “When an emergency vehicle gets a 
call, the vehicle, the equipment it carries, and the men 
are urgently needed either to save lives or to pro- 
tect property. Sometimes a matter of seconds can be 
the difference between a small fire and a blaze that 
may threaten an entire city block or a business com- 
munity. It can also be the difference between a life 
saved and one lost. A community cannot afford to 
have its emergency vehicles and equipment out of 
action. 





Antenna mounted on stop light picks up radio beam 
from mobile transmitter on emergency vehicles and 
immediately turns lights flashing yellow in four di- 
rections for five seconds and then steady red. 





Hugh A. Muir, second from right, president pro 
tem of the city of Maywood, IIl., hands keys of the 
new radio emergency traffic control signal system to 
Police Chief Don Nolen, left, and Fire Chief David 


Smith. Looking on is Hugh T. Henry, assistant vil- 


lage manager. 


Cook said, vehicles, using the new equipment, will 
be able to clear a path for themselves through traffic 
by automatically turning traffic lights red in all fom 
directions as they approach each intersection. 

Mobile radio transmitters, mounted on each of the 
emergency vehicles, will transmit highly directional 
radio signals approximately a half mile ahead of 
them. The radio signals will be picked up by special 
receivers connected with traffic lights, which will au 
tomatically turn red following a three second period 
of rapid flashing amber. 

By stopping all traffic at each intersection along 
the route of the fire truck, police car, or ambulance, 
drivers of the emergency equipment will be able to 
maneuver safely at high speeds in responding to emei 
gency calls. 

A special feature of the system, Cook pointed out 
is that it warns emergency vehicle drivers of othe 
emergency vehicles approaching the same _intersec 


tions. While the traffic lights for four blocks in ad 
vance ol each emergency vehicle remain red in all 
four directions, the signals along one route also flash 
yellow at the same time, giving the driver on that 
route unrestricted right-ol-way Drivers of othe 


emergency vehicles proceeding to the same scene se¢ 
a rapid flashing yellow light in addition to a red 
light at one or more intersections along their rout 
alerting them to an oncoming vehicle crossing then 
route at that corner. 

Surveys are under way in several cities throughout 
the United States which have applied for or are con 
sidering the new system. 


The British Ministry of Labor and National Ser 
ice is authorized to grant deferment of police cadets 
called up for military service, provided the chief con 
stable makes application for such deferment betore 
the issue of an enlistment notice.—Police Chronicl 
and Constabulary World. 
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President Bruce Formally Reports 
On Exchange Visit To German Cities 


Chief I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo., presi- 
dent of the IACP, has completed his final report of 
impressions and recommendations following his tour 
of West German police departments under auspices 
of the U. S. State Department. Filed with the Office 
of Political Affairs, HICOG, the report details high- 
lights of President Bruce’s visits with police heads ol 
Frankfurt, Bonn, Hanglar, Dusseldorf, Hannove 
Hann-Munden area, Hamburg area, Lubeck area, 
Stuggart area, Munich area and Berlin. 

Conclusions stated by President Bruce are excerpted, 
in part, below. 


“During my tour of Germany it was not my pu 
pose, nor the purpose of the State Department, to 
make a report on the organization, administration 01 
operation of the various German police installations. 
Such a report would have been impossible in the 
brief time allotted to me, as there has been a tremen 
dous economic resurge after the war. This has al 
fected the country politically, economically and cul 
turally. 

“We must remember that the modern German po 
lice department is relatively new, organized following 
World War II. I found German police executives 
to be well educated. They extended wholehearted 
cooperation and hospitality to me. They are willing 
to adopt modern American police methods, particulai 
ly latest traffic control techniques, when they feel 
they can pay the cost of such American style equip 
ment. 

“The exchange program should be greatly expand 
ed. It is a splendid medium of demonstrating how 
democracy works in the United States and in provid 
ing Americans and Germans thorough knowledge ol 
each other’s problems Police officials in German 
circles are very important people. They command 
a respect from the public which is rarely shown else 
where. 

“Police problems in West Germany are growing. 
Crime is on the increase, despite the German people's 
rehabilitation and unbelievable reconstruction ol 
their bombed-out cities. Prior to World War II, 
juvenile delinquency was almost unknown. German 
criminals are now using American methods. 


“The German system of training young and ex 
perienced police officers in the various police schools 
scattered all over Germany is excellent. From my 
observations, the Police Institute at Hiltrup is out- 
standing . . staffed by eminently qualified instruc 
tors. 


“Traffic control in Germany is a decided new prob- 
lem. There were not many automobiles in Germany 
prior to World War II except military vehicles. At 
present in West Germany there are over two million 
motor vehicles, 16 million motor bikes and _ bicycles 
converted into motor bikes, and scooters. Bicycles 
also number in the millions... . . 

“For the past year, speed controls in Germany have 
been abolished except for controls established by the 
U. §. Army adjacent to U. S. military installations. 


Every German official with whom I talked was strong- 
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ly of the opinion these controls on. speed should be 
reestablished. 

“Traffic control in Germany is a problem that will 
take a tremendous amount of study by the most com 
petent traffic engineers . Motor vehicles are being 
manufactured in record numbers and are using Ge 
man roads and streets which are not very well adapted 
to modern automobile traffic. 

“The largest improvement in German traffic con 
trol has been made in Frankfurt by Dr. Gerhard Litt 
man. Dr. Littman is president of the West German 
Police Association, which has stressed traffic control 
as its most critica! need. 

“Public relations is one of the most important func 
tions of any police department. Thus, I feel that 
German police must come to realize the great im 
portance of this subject which is instrumental in bring 
ing about mutual understanding and confidence be 
tween the police and the public. 

“This subject of public relations could well be kept 
in mind in planning future programs of German 
United States exchange .... I am certain that if 
American public relations procedures were adopted 
by the German police departments, these departments 
would discover a new and friendlier relationship with 
the German public. They would learn that by utili 
zing these procedures the people of Germany would 
have a more thorough understanding of police aims, 
police methods of curbing crime, and police efforts 
in protecting the rights of the individual citizen.” 


Dearborn Offers New Incentives 
To Police Officers And Recruits 


The rank of corporal is being established in the 
Dearborn, Mich., Police Department in a ratio of one 
to each three patrolmen to offer better pay and pro 
motion incentives to both present officers and future 
recruits. 

Order establishing the rank was issued June | by 
Mayor Orville L. Hubbard, who directed Mrs. Mai 
guerite H. Johnson, director of public safety, to pre 
pare and submit specifications to the Civil Service 
Board for competitive examinations for appointment 
to rank of corporal. The order specifies that one 
corporal be appointed for every three of the 147 pa 
trolmen on the force. Eligible to compete for ap 
pointment are all first class patrolmen with three o1 
more years of service. 

Commenting upon the move, Mayor Hubbard said 
“Police work always has been an important profession 
and every possible incentive and encouragement 
should be provided to attract young, intelligent offi 
cers. From time immemorial, it has been proved that 
opportunities for advancement and promotion are 
among the greatest inducements for better application 
by men to their duties. 

“In many police departments, able officers are bot 
tled up for years without a chance to get ahead until 
someone retires or dies. New opportunities for ad- 
vancement and higher pay should stimulate and en- 
courage individual desire for intensive training in 
all-around police work. 

“The ratio of one corporal to three patrolmen is 
similar to that established by the Armed Forces after 
World War II. The corporals will provide an ex- 
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cellent source from which future officers will be se- 
lected. Further, this new rank should provide each 
two-man scout car with a corporal in charge, who has 
earned promotion through experience, study and ad- 
vanced training. 

“Dearborn patrolmen, at a salary of $5,080, are 
among the highest paid city policemen with the best 
working conditions in the world. The recommended 
pay scale for the new rank for the first year is $5,237, 
and for the second year, $5,394. After two years cor- 
porals will be eligible to compete for promotion to 
sergeant at a recommended starting rate of $5,631. 

“The rate of pay for the new rank of corporal, 
added to Dearborn’s already liberal cost-of-living pay 
scale and 20-year retirement program for police offi- 
cers, Should be another attraction for ambitious and 
intelligent young men to join our Police Department.” 
Entrance requirements for Dearborn police are: 
high school education or equivalent; height, at least 
5/11”; weight, 145 to 210; and age, between 22 and 29 
when appointed. There are now 16 vacancies on the 
lorce. 


State And Provincial Section’s 


Southern Region Meets In New Orleans 

The Southern Region meeting of the IACP State 
and Provincial Section was conducted in May in New 
Orleans, with Col. Francis C. Grevemberg, superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana State Police, the regional 
chairman, serving as host. 





Pictured at the Roosevelt Hotel where the sessions 
were held are, left to right, front row: Col. James R. 
Smith, North Carolina; Grady Gilmore, Mississippi; 
Colonel Grevemberg, Maj. Aaron Edgecombe, Loui 
siana, and Maj. Henry M. Heer, ‘Tennessee. 

Back row, Maj. Thomas D. Burbank, Louisiana; 
Capt. Jerome Haas, Louisiana; Francis J. McCabe, 
liaison officer for the State and Provincial Section; 
Capt. O. H. Cornell, Kentucky; Maj. Richard H. Cot 
ter, Louisiana; Chief T. J. Carlisle, Alabama, and Lt. 
T. G. Fite, Tennessee. 

Among those on the program were J. O. Rhodes, 
communications supervisor, Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., Atlanta; M. P. Chiles, agent in charge, FBI, New 
Orleans; Reed Cozart, assistant director, Louisiana 
Department of Institutions, and Mr. McCabe. 
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Chief Hoyt Of Kalamazoo Accepts 
Counselor Post In Viet Nam 


Chief Howard W. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich., has re 
signed his position to accept appointment as counselor 
in police administration in the government of Viet 


Nam, Indo China. 


Chiel Hoyt will serve as a member of an eight-man 
mission, representing various phases of police adminis 
tration. ‘The mission was es 
ablished at request of Premiei 
Diem of Viet Nam, who asked 
that consultants be sent to 
that country to establish mod- 
ern organizations in the fields 
of police administration, pub- 


lic administration, publi« 
health, public education and 
economics. The United States 
State Department assigned 


Michigan State College the 
task of organizing the police 
administration mission 
Commenting upon his ap 
pointment, Chief Hoyt ex- 
Nam never had a police organiza 


Chief Hoyt 
“Viet 
The French Army always served in that capa 


plained that 
tion. 
ity. Premier Diem is insistent that a police organiza 
tion similar to that in American cities be established 
in his country . Operating as a civil rather than 
a military police system.” 


Chief Hoyt’s contract in his new position will be 
for two years, but he expressed doubt that a police 
organization could be perfected in that time. He 
said the eight police officers he will take with him 
will be experts in their particular field and will serve 
as instructors in the school which he will 
in Saigon. It has not yet been announce 
co-counselors will be. 


establish 
who the 


Appointed chief of the Kalamazoo department in 
1944, Chief Hoyt enforcement officer in 
Wichita, Kans., and with the deNemours Corporation 
during World War II. He was selected by the U. § 
State Department to conduct a three-month 
of instruction for German police administrators of 
West Germany in 1949, and was recalled to Germany 
in 1951 for an inspection tour 


was a law 


program 


Administration School 
lectures for North 
as well as instructing 


He has taught at the Police 
of Michigan State College and 
western University Law School, 
in police schools for his department and in the state 

Michigan State College was selected by Viet Nam 
government and Foreign Operations Administration 
to provide Viet Nam with not only the police mission 
referred to above, but also missions in the field ol 
public administration, health, education, and econo 
mics. The contract between the two agencies and the 
college calls for expenditure of $1,820,000. The mis 
sions when fully staffed will consist of a total of 30 
experts in their respective fields. Headquarters fon 
all missions will be in Saigon. 





City employees of Hollywood, Fla., get an extra 
day’s vacation every six months if they have pertect 
safety records and no black marks for being discourte 
ous in citizen contacts. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


[he pros and cons have responded to the suggestion 
in the May issue of The Police Chief that the name 
Public Relations might be changed to Human Re- 
lations. More letters have been received favoring the 
change than opposing it. The antis reflect the idea 
that “Human Relations” is more or less racial rela- 
tions. This is not the intention. In the research 
this writer has carried on, we find that the tendency 
is more and more towards the designation “Human 
Relations.” 


We in the police service are dealing with individ- 
ual human beings, each with a different mentality, 
and a majority behaving under some stress which 
affects what is known as normalcy. In our efforts 
to. learn more about why humans behave as they do, 
we have discussed the subject with the late Dr. Carle 
ton Simon of New York, Dr. Alan Canty of Detroit, 
Dr. Douglas M. Kelley of Berkeley, California, and 
others in the psychiatric field. They have all con 
tributed to a better understanding of the subject, but 
all agree much is yet to be learned. 


As a layman much of what I have been told is too 
deep for me, but the subject is so fascinating I keep 
on seeking more facts, or at least theories. So in the 
last few months I have been pestering Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, of the Menninger Foundation, ‘Topeka, 
Kansas, and perhaps the most widely known physician 
and psychologist in the nation. 


About a year ago I obtained a copy of The Human 
Mind, the author of which is Karl A. Menninger, 
M.D. This copy is the third edition, corrected, en 
larged, and rewritten. I hope many police executives 
have had the opportunity to read this book. If they 
have not, I strongly recommend that they obtain a 
copy and make it must reading at times when they 
will not be disturbed. It is filled with case histories 
of all types of personalities and Dr. Menninger’s com 
ments reveal a vast knowledge which he makes more 
understandable than any opinion I have read. 


\fter reading and re-reading The Human Mind, 
I wrote Dr. Menninger and asked his permission to 
quote some passages I felt might be helpful to IACP 
members. His reply was most gracious, and as a 
result Chief Brannon and IT have made an appoint 
ment to visit the Menninger Foundation in June and 
see at first hand how human beings with trouble are 
treated. In this column in the August issue we will 
tell the story of that visit. 

In the introductory to Chapter I Dr. Meninger says: 

“Let us define mental health as the adjustment ol 
human beings to the world and to each other with 
a maximum of effectiveness and happiness. Not just 
efficiency, or just contentment—or the grace of obey- 
ing the rules of the game cheerfully. It is all of these 
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together. It is the ability to maintain an even tem- 
per, an alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior, 
and a happy disposition. This, I think, is a healthy 
mind,” 


In some of our better police training programs 
lectures are scheduled on Human Relations and in- 
clude examples of behavior brought on by inhibitions, 
frustrations, and inability of the individual to cope 
with his environment. According to Dr. Menninger 
statistics indicate that one out of every twenty per- 
sons is, or has been, or will be, in a hospital for men- 
tal illness; and the other 19 do not feel any too com- 
fortable all of the time, even if they have no fears of 
such extremity. Dr. Menninger goes on to say: 


“When a man is promoted to a new job and it 
worries him so much that he has to quit it; when a 
woman gets married, finds herself unfitted for married 
life and becomes depressed; when a student goes to 
college with high hopes, but fails in half his subjects; 
when a soldier goés to war and develops shell-shock 
at the sound of the first gun; when a lad of promise 
spurns opportunities of achievement in favor of check- 
forging or automobile-stealing—then these people are 
mentally unhealthy; they are unable to adjust them- 
selves to their environment. They are inept and they 
are unhappy; some of them will end their lives in 
tragedy.” 

Case histories are cited covering each of these types 
of human failure and these case histories give the 
police executive a clear understanding why many per- 
sons behave as they do. It is our theory that the 
more we can teach the officer in the patrol car or on 
the foot beat at least some means of attempting to 
recognize why people behave as they do, we will pre- 
vent at least some of the abuse of authority or cold- 
blooded handling of individuals who are mentally ill 
and therefore entitled to special handling in a kindly 
and sympathetic manner. 


In this column in past years we have from time to 
time discussed various phases of Human Relations 
and have commented on the conflicting thought on 
the importance of heredity as against environment in 
the personality of the individual. In The Human 
Vind we find this: 


“How can we indicate that our focus of interest is 
in the human being as a bundle of instincts, habits, 
memories, organs, muscles, and sensations, all going 
through a process, a process of constantly changing 
itself in an effort to make itself more comfortable, 
constantly changing its environment for the same 
purpose, and constantly being changed by its environ- 
ment, sometimes for better, sometimes for worse? 


“The word ‘personality’ serves our purpose. Of 
course it has been used to describe almost everything 
from the attributes of the soul to those of a new tal- 
cum powder. As I shall use it, it means the individ- 
ual as a whole, his height and weight and loves and 
hates and blood-pressure and reflexes; his smiles and 
hopes and bowed legs and enlarged tonsils. It means 
all that anyone is and all that he is trying to become. 
This is the modern psychiatric meaning of the terms 
‘personality.’ 

Dr. Menninger expresses the opinion that person- 
ality must be considered to possess an inherited nuc- 
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leus, a nucleus of physical and psychological poten- 
tialities, but that just how much or how little is he- 
reditary, no one really knows, and that it is less than 
we used to think. 


Continuing his analysis of personality, Dr. Men- 
ninger says: 


“Whatever nucleus is inherited is soon acted upon 
by a great variety of powerlul influences. There are 
the teaching, training, and example of the parents, 
and the reactions to brothers and sisters; there are 
climate and weather, the architecture of the home, 
the food, fashions; there is the influence of the school, 
church, newspapers, playmates, society in general. 
Economic laws and social laws are brought to bean 
and modify behavior patterns. Then come the acci 
dents of life, physical and mental, the illnesses, the 
wounds, the griefs, the disappointments, the shocks of 
all kinds that come to all people. All of these mould 
the personality. All of these things go to make up 
a personality.” 

Delving further into personalities, Dr. Menninger 
Says: 


“But we come back to the cold fact that many do 
fail. They may fail, as we have said, by a flight 
which damages themselves—or by an attack which 
damages society. Some personalities can’t ‘make’ 
certain situations, and, failing even at a compromise, 
they become broken or breakers. 
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“The broken personalities are the ‘neuroses’ and 
the ‘psychses’ and the ‘nervous breakdowns’ and the 
‘physical breakdowns’—in short, the illnesses They 
are illnesses, but they don’t always turn up in the 
doctors’ offices. It is the family physician who most 
frequently discovers the breakdowns from_ physical 
disease. The stupid people are first identified often 
by the psychologists. And the lonely personalities, 
whose oddities are made, not inborn, are usually dis 
covered by the public itsell The queei 
and moody (cycloid) types are generally not discovei 
ed at all until the relatives or the police take them 
in hand. Sometimes they go to psychiatrists.” 


schizoid 


Personality types prone to have unusual difficulties 
on being put to adaptational strain are listed in this 
order: 

1. The somatic type—physical illness personalities; 

2. The hypophrenic type—stupid personalities; 

3. The isolation type—lonely personalities; 

!. The schizoid type—queer personalities; 

5. The cycloid type—moody personalities; 

6. The neurotic type—frustrated personalities; 

7. The antisocial type—perverse personalities. 

Each of these types is discussed in detail, symptoms 
analyzed, and cases in varying degrees of seriousness 
cited. 
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Much more might be said concerning the value of 
The Human Mind as the basis for training and read- 
ing in the modern police department. The analysis 
of human behavior, mental afflictions, neuroses, and 
other human weaknesses and mental and nerve dis- 
eases form the basis for a better understanding of the 
thousands of individuals with whom members of the 
police service must deal in performing their duties. 

A teen-age girl disappears on her way to or from 
school. The head of a household fails to come home 
from work. A baby disappears from its crib. Frantic 
voices call the Missing Persons Bureau pleading for 
help. Officers assigned to this bureau dig into family 
situations and gather all possible pertinent facts in 
the effort to locate the one whe is missing. The 
Homicide Bureau, Burglary, Robbery and other units 
of the Detective or Secret Service Division, are deal- 
ing with personalities that have gone haywire. The 
patrolman on the beat, the policemen and_police- 
women attached to the Juvenile and Youth Bureaus- 
in fact, all enforcement officers—should have a keen 
understanding of the background of crimes and hu- 
man weaknesses. 

Not only is this knowledge important in efficiency 
in the prevention of crime and the apprehension ol 
criminals—it is the best contribution we can make 
toward bringing our Public Relations or Human Re- 
lations to the highest peak of excellence in the history 
of law enforcement. Earlier in this column I urged 
that all police executives read The Human Mind. I 
think copies should be in all police libraries and 
should be required study by all field sergeants, desk 
sergeants and officers of higher ranks in order that 
all field officers as well as those answering telephone 
calls in stations and headquarters bureaus could more 
efficiently supervise and assist in building a higher 
degree of efficiency in the police service. 





Glasscock Heads Kansas Patrol 





Tom H. Glasscock, above, is the new superintendent 
of the Kansas Highway Patrol. The 46-year old for- 
mer captain succeeds Col. Hugh Edwards who re- 
cently retired. 

The appointment of Superintendent Glasscock was 
made by Governor Fred Hall. 
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A native of Parkerville, Kansas, Superintendent 
Glasscock attended high school there and Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kansas, for one year. He also has 
attended courses and conferences at the Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, University of Kansas, 
at Oklahoma City and Wichita and FBI schools. 

A member of the Kansas Highway Patrol for 18 
years, the new st.perintendent is currently serving as 
president of the High Plains Peace Officers Associa- 
tion, consisting of law enforcement men of South- 
western Kansas and Southeastern Colorado. 


N. Y. U. Sponsors Modern Methods 
In Third Law Enforcement Intitute 


For the third successive year New York University 
is sponsoring an Institute on Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement, to be held during the week of Au- 
gust 1-5. 

Outstanding police, crime and technical experts 
will discuss sex crimes, arson, narco-interrogation, po- 
lice discipline, distribution of the patrol force, roll 
call training, homicide, surveillance, and other sub- 
jects. Among the lecturers are Inspector Harry 
McCann, New York City Police Department; Judge 
Morris Ploscowe; John Gerletti, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs; Colonel Maurice Fitzgerald, 
U. S. Army, CMP; Chief James Barrett, State Police 
Bureau, Albany; Dan Eisenberg, Tracers Company of 
America; and James Harriss, special agent of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

[ACP members serving on the Advisory and Con- 
ference Committees are: A. Bruce Bielaski, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Colonel Russell Snook, 
director, IACP Training Division; Chief George East- 
man, Port of New York Authority police; Chief Fire 
Marshal Martin Scott, New York City; and IACP Past 
Presidents John Gleason, Greenwich, Conn., and Au- 
gust Vollmer, Berkeley, Calif. 

For further information, write: Donal E. J. Mac- 
Namara, chairman, Room 520, Main Bldg., New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City 3, 
i SG 


Safety Belts Offered By Chrysler 


Chrysler Corporation engineers have developed an 
automobile seat safety belt installation which meets 
the functional specifications the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has established for seat belts in com- 
mercial airlines, James C. Zeder, vice president for 
engineering, has announced. 

The safety belts will be available soon as dealer- 
installed optional equipment and not at the factory. 
Installations will be made in sets of three for front 
seat alone or six for both front and back seats. 

Mr. Zeder said that the company’s decision to offer 
safety belts was “part of the continuous effort to de- 
velop accessories that are popular with drivers of 
today’s cars and which contribute to their comfort 
and safety.” 

It is recommended that if persons get the belts, 
which are secured to the frame of the car, that they 
should use them all the time, not just on long trips. 
—Traffic Safety Association of Detroit. 
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East North Central Region Of State 
Section Meets In Indianapolis 





Superintendent Frank A. Jessup, Indiana State Po- 
lice, was host to a meeting of the LACP State and Pro 
vincial Section’s East North Central Region repre- 
sentatives in May in Indianapolis. 

Attending the meeting and shown in the picture 
above are, left to right, Commissioner Joseph A. 
Childs, Michigan State Police; Supt. Phil M. Brown, 
Illinois State Highway Police; L. E. Beier, enforce- 
ment director of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment; Superintendent Jessup, who is chairman of the 
East North Central Region of the Section; Commis- 
sioner E. V. McNeill, Ontario Provincial Police; and 
Supt. George Mingle, Ohio State Highway Patrol. 
Commissioner Charles C. Oldham, Kentucky State 
Police, is a member of this region, but was unable 
to attend the meeting. 

Governor George W. Craig of Indiana, Superin- 
tendent Jessup, Francis J. McCabe, liaison officer olf 
the Section, and Capt. John J. Barton, Indiana State 
Police investigation division, spoke at the meeting, 
and each representative gave a brief account of ac- 
tivities in his state. 


Trends In Law Enforcement 

Superintendent Jessup welcomed the officials and 
summarized trends in law enforcement, 

“It is fitting,’ he said, “that we meet and take stock 
of where we are going in law enforcement. We must 
evaluate our efforts and determine where and how 
we can tighten our operations to achieve greater el 
ficiency for the tasks that lie ahead. 

“Nowdays, the police administrator is face to face 
with new and perplexing traffic and crime problems. 
We are being taxed more and more to meet the cun- 
ning and ingenuity of the criminal. Accomplishing 
the safe, rapid movement of growing numbers of 
drivers and vehicles over the: streets and highways 
is one of our most urgent responsibilities. 

“Last year, in Indiana, traffic fatalities dropped 
more than 200. Inroads were made against criminals. 
But we know we must work harder than ever to pre- 
vent a letdown and thereby lose our hard-earned gains. 

“If we are to discharge our obligations, all police- 
men and police departments must observe the highest 
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degree of understanding and cooperation. The pro- 
gress of policing in recent years is evidence that police 


administrators at all levels recognize the value of 
teamwork in law enforcement. 

“Progress in the police field is measured by an 
awareness of the future and planning now to cope 
with the problems to come. We should not lag in 
adopting new techniques. For example, we have an 
opportunity to apply to enforcement new develop- 
ments in the fields of communications, electronics, 
chemical tests, and others. We must look for and 
make use of these opportunities.” 


Ccoperation In Law Enforcement 

Colonel McCabe, reporting to the meeting as State 
and Provincial Section liaison officer, said: 

“There is much to be gained for the community 
as a whole when policemen work together on mutual 
problems involving the public welfare. By acting 
upon this realization, we are ultimately going to 
make more and more significant contributions to law 
enforcement progress in our own states and provinces. 
We shall, in this manner, attain our public service 
objectives. 

“Our group can profit by Indiana’s example, which 
is producing such encouraging results in traffic. Traf- 
fic improvement can stem from thorough investiga- 
tion and the systematic analysis of accident records. 
This information can be used to bring the greatest 
possible enforcement pressure to bear upon those 
violations and those parts of the road network which 
are the most critical producers of death, injury and 
property damage. 

“The objectives of police administrators should be: 

“1, To advance the science and art of police ad- 
ministration and crime prevention. 

“2. To develop and disseminate improved ad- 
ministrative and technical practices, and promote 
their use in police work. 

“3. To foster police cooperation and the exchange 
of information and experience among police adminis- 
trators. 

“4. To bring about enlistment and training in the 
police profession of qualified persons. 

“5. To encourage adherence of our police officers 
to high professional standards of conduct.” 


Coordination Of Crime Information 

“The rising incidence of crime makes it imperative 
that an interlocking information system be developed 
on an interstate basis to aid the police investigator,” 
recommended Captain John J. Barton. “This effort 
to coordinate the flow of information on crimes and 
the activities of criminals on a wider scale would be 
another tool with which to combat the ‘easy money’ 
racketeer. 

“It is recommended that a committee representing 
the region be appointed to study this proposal. 

“A similar plan in Indiana, in which all levels of 
law enforcement participate, has contributed to pro- 
gressive policing. City, county and state police ad- 
ministrators have been able to extend their criminal 
investigation coverage in spite of limited manpower 
resources. It means the taxpayer is receiving the 
benefit of improved enforcement. 

“Crime is on the upgrade. National rural crime 
increased 8.3 per cent in 1954. Criminal cases in- 
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vestigated by the Indiana State Police showed a 21 
per cent increase last year. Fraudulent check and 
larceny cases led the parade of crime increases, with 
murder down 2 per cent and sex offenses 8.3 per cent. 

“It is significant that the roving gangs of despera 
does of a decade or so ago have closed up shop. Close 
working relationships between police departments 
split these oldtime criminal bands and harrassed them 
out of existence. We can do the same for the current 
breed of hoodlum by focusing our joint forces on 
him.” 


NSC Field Staff Appointments 

Paul F. Hill, a field representative of the National 
Safety Council for the past nine years, has been pro 
moted to director of field service for the Council. 
The Council's field work with local safety organiza 
tions and with state government officials will be 
combined under Mr. Hill’s direction. 

The Council also announced expansion of its field 
staff to give more active help in accident prevention 
at the community and state level. 

Field Service Department personnel and their as- 
signed areas are as follows: 

Edwin S. Smith, New York City—New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

James K. Williams, Springfield, Mass.—Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. 

George E. Grotz, Wilmington, Del.—New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Washington, D. C. (except U. S. gov- 
ernment agencies) . 

John C. Hall, San Francisco—Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, and Arizona. 

Alton P. Bunderson, Boise, Ida.—Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

James E. Civils, Raleigh, N. C.—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
and ‘Tennessee. 

James D. Hill (working for the time being out ol 
the Council’s Chicago headquarters) —Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Robert G. Schmal, Chicago—Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
(Harry Porter, Jr., director of the Traffic Safety In- 
ventory and Grade Crossing Program; C. Harold 
Kent, Grade Crossing and Inventory, and Russell 
Brown, School and College Division, also will have 
Field Service assignments within these states.) 

The National Safety Council will maintain a San 
Francisco office. Earl F. Campbell is in charge of 
this office and is assigned as director of the California 
State Organization Program, with Tom A. Burke as 
assistant. 


The North Carolina Department of Moto Vehicles, 
under direction of Commissioner Edward Scheidt, is 
blanketing the press of the state with a set of 29 short 
squibs relating 1954 traffic accident facts and statis- 
tics. The informational capsules are also adapted to 
radio and television spot announcements. Short and 
to the point, the items bring the cold reality of the 
traffic accident picture to all news media of the state. 
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POLICE HALL OF FAME 





Chief William H. Parker, Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, presents to Bob Hope an honorary member- 
ship in the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Mr. Hope is one of the financial backers of 
the new TV program, Police Hall Of Fame. 


Case histories of acts of heroism or outstanding 
police work by officers of state and municipal law 
enforcement agencies are arriving daily at IACP 
Headquarters in response to requests to members by 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike. These story out- 
lines and data will serve as the framework for a 
series of half-hour filmed programs, Police Hall of 
Fame, to be presented on TV in the near future. 


The IACP has now, through action of its Executive 
Committee and upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Radio and Televison, given its endorsement 
to the series, which will be produced by the J. Hugh 
E. Davis Company of Hollywood. 

In return for its assistance and participation, the 
IACP will receive a minimum of $500 per week, 
against a ten per cent net interest in the proceeds of 
the program series. These funds will be used by the 
Association to expand its services and research activi- 
ties. 

The story outlines selected for production will be 
filmed under technical direction of the police admin- 
istrator of the agency concerned, or an officer he may 
designate, with travel expenses for the official and 
his wife paid to Hollywood by the producer. 

Each year prior to the IACP annual conference a 
special board will select the film presenting the most 
outstanding case, and the officer whose story it de- 
picts will be presented an annual Police Hall of 
Fame Award in ceremonies at the annual IACP Ban- 
quet. Arrangements will be made for Bob Hope, or 
his representative, to present the award. 


Chief Constable J. R. Johnstone, Invernesshire, no- 


ting an increasing number of both experienced and in- 


_ experienced climbers attracted to the Scottish hills, 


warns that “foolhardy climbers’ often imperil police 
and local volunteers in lengthy rescue operations. He 
reported members of his department were engaged 
for approximately 300 man-hours in hazardous rescue 
work last year.—Police Chronicle and Constabulary 
World. 
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Let “Shem 
“Tlnough! 


All over the United States, soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and their officers leave the stations of their daily 
duties at the end of the day and proceed through 
civilian communities to the dwellings they have rent- 
ed with their families. Each is on call, so to speak. 
The military have a twenty-four hour day and night 
period. Even if they are on leave of absence they 
must report to the nearest military establishment for 
further orders when, as they refer to it, “the bell 
rings.” c 

As an unfortunate result of misunderstanding, lack 
of instructions or just plain over-zealousness, at some 
places during practice air raid alerts, some military 
personnel proceeding to their stations as required by 
standing orders have been held up, or refused passage, 
by community civil defense elements. 

A civil defense warden or auxiliary policeman has 
a multitude of people to deal with. He also hears a 
multitude of “snow jobs” or urgently expressed ex- 
cuses why the party he confronts must get to a certain 
place now. One can hardly blame him for desiring 
explicit instructions as to who can go and who cannot. 

Most military commanders have met and discussed 
this problem as a mutual one with the civil defense 
authorities serving in the areas where his troops reside. 
Occasionally this much needed liaison has not been 
accomplished for one reason or another. And let's 
not forget that there is a turnover of personnel in 
both organizations, the military probably has the 
most, the civil defense unit will have some also. 

To facilitate the solution of what can be a most 
vexing policy problem both the Department of De- 
fense and the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
have issued instructions for lower echelons to follow. 
These are: 

“a. FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 180, February 18, 
1955. This states that “A. National Defense agencies 
require military personnel, in or out of uniform, not 
on post of duty at time of alert or during emergency 
conditions to report at specific locations in accordance 
with competent military orders or standard operating 
procedures, 

< Geog it was agreed to permit military person- 
nel, in or out of uniform, to move upon presentation 
of any of the following AGO ID Forms (See illustra- 
tion for facsimile of Armed Forces DD-2 Identification 
Card.): DD 2A (Army); DD 2AF (Air Force) ; DD 
2N (Navy); DD 2MC (Marine Corps) ; and DD 2CG 
(Coast Guard). 

“It was further understood that presentation ol 
military identification will authorize movement ol 
both military personnel and the vehicles conveying 
them. 

“b. Department of Defense Instruction, Number 
3025.3, December 7, 1954. This states in part, “A. 
Identification credentials will be obtained from 
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By Lt. Col. Frank L. Brown, USAF 
Chief, Internal Security Division 
Air Defense Command 
Hq ADC Box 16 Ent AFB 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FCDA for and issued to non-military employees of 
the departments and agencies of the Department of 
PRREEIIE ox. 0: B. Military personnel will not be issued 
civil defense emergency identification credentials. Free 
movement of military personnel in carrying out mili- 
tary assignments or in complying with competent 
military orders is assured by Federal and State civil 
defense authorities upon presentation of the Depart 
ment of Defense Identification Card (DD Form 2.)” 

It is apparent from the above that the high level 
departments concerned have reached an agreement. 
It is now up to the working elements to carry it out 
smoothly and prevent disruption of military and civil 
defense duties and tasks. All Jaw enforcement agen 
cies, most of whom have members in this Association 
should, in their cooperative work with civil defens 
and military alike, be aware of the above procedure 
and act accordingly. 

None of us should ever forget that a favorite tactic 
of subversives is to impersonate and disrupt, create 
confusion, chaos and panic. In the tense moments 
of the alert there will not be time to stop and learn 
the rules. Now is the time for that. 
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West South Central Region Meets 


a 





State law enforcement officers of Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Texas attended a two-day meeting of the 
West South Central Region of the IACP State and 
Provincial Section in early June in Kansas City, Mo. 

Supt. Hugh H. Waggoner of the Missouri State 
Highway Patrol served as host. 

Shown in the picture, left to right, are, front row: 
Sergeant F. W. Shadwell, Missouri State Highway Pa- 
trol; Francis J. McCabe, liaison officer for the Section; 
Colonel Waggoner, Capt. K. K. Johnson and Capt. 
O. L. Viets, Missouri Patrol; Chief W. J. Elliott, 
Texas Highway Patrol, and Lt. A. Hamilton, Okla- 
homa Highway Patrol. 

Rear row, Lt. G. E. Phipps, Missouri Patrol; Com 
missioner Jim Lookabaugh, Oklahoma Department of 
Public Safety; Capt. B. Lester, Oklahoma Patrol; 
Harry Duncan, Missouri Patrol; Chief Jack Rollins, 
Oklahoma Patrol, and Maj. E. I. Hockaday, Missouri 
Patrol. 

Traffic law enforcement and operational problems 
of highway patrol organizations were discussed. 


Radar Experience In Virginia 


Use of radar in detecting violations of Virginia 
highway speed limits, initiated July 1, 1954, was large 
ly responsible for cutting the 1953 toll of 904 traflic 
deaths to 810 in 1954, Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr.. 
superintendent of Virginia State Police, reported to 
the various civic and safety groups in the state recently. 

[he statement was made together with an appeal 
to such organizations to cooperate in obtaining public 
cooperation in use of radar as an aid to speed law en 
forcement. “There has been a marked trend,” Colo 
nel Woodson said, “among drivers in seeking roadside 
cars from which radar might: be used. There has 
also been signalling by drivers who have discerned a 
radar station—or think they have—to warn other driv- 
ers they meet. The mechanics of the various meth- 
ods provide additional highway hazards.” 

Accompanying this appeal was a leaflet for use in 
bringing the fact of radar to public attention “to 
bring about compliance with the law among our cit- 
ivens, rather than violations and attempted violations 
which end in the unpleasantness of arrest or the trag- 
edy of a traffic crash.” 

The leaflet, issued by Virginia State Police, states, 
in part: 
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“We believe the present slaughter on our highways 
justifies every possible method of combatting it. Ac- 
cordingly, the use of radar will be continued in force 
as an adjunct to the regular patrol method. 

“Radar may be used in many ways other than from 
an automobile parked at the roadside and will be so 
used. Now, the violator may no longer feel secure 
from arrest so long as he does not see the device. 

“Please remember that a conviction obtained by 
radar is just as valid as any other in causing the sus- 
pension of operators’ licenses and that the ‘second 
offense’ speed law stands directly behind the device. 

“Radar is strictly for those who violate our con- 
spicuously posted and reasonable speed limits. No 
one who stays within them need have any fear what- 
soever of it. All devices are carefully checked before 
and alter each use. 

“As long as you observe these limits and keep your 
eyes on the road ahead rather than divert them to 
the roadside, you will not be arrested for speeding and 
your chances of avoiding a traffic crash will improve 
far more than you may realize. 

“Your Department of State Police feels mass arrests 
to be distasteful. However, it is the individual driver 
who is causing them to increase to the point where 
the State Police alone arrest in excess of 100,000 per- 
sons each year for traffic offenses and this number 
continues to increase. 

“Law observance not only prevents arrest but is 
the mark of a good citizen. It is further a strong fac- 
tor in determining whether you live, die, or kill.” 

Titled ‘“‘Radar—Your Protective Shield,” the leaflet 
shows pictures of the sign warning that speed is check- 
ed by radar and of the sign showing 55 m. p. h. as 
top speed limit (45 m. p. h. for trucks). 


North Carolina Broadcasters Give 
Support to Highway Safety Drive 


Support and active participation by the radio and 
television industry in the current highway safety pro- 
gram in North Carolina has been announced by the 
North Carolina Broadcasters Association. In making 
the announcement, Jack Younts pointed out that un- 
qualified support will be given the program in an 
attempt to better the state’s traffic safety record, which 
last year was bettered by 39 other states. It was em- 
phasized that within each eight-hour period one per- 
son is killed on a North Carolina highway, and some- 
one is injured each 34 minutes, day or night. 

North Carolina motorists are being urged through 
every possible medium to slow down, pay attention 
to road signs and warnings, observe good road man- 
ners, and to “Live and Let Live in North Carollina.” 


FLAGS OF DOOM FOR TRAFFIC VICTIMS 

Detroit police have found a new way of symbolizing 
the state of traffic safety in the city. 

Police motorcycles fly a white flag when the pre- 
vious day has passed without a traffic death, and a 
black flag when a life has been lost in traffic. 


FLORIDA HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE 

The Seventh Annual Statewide Florida Highway 
Safety Conference will be conducted Sept. 30—Oct. I 
in Miami. 
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After 30 years the Los Angeles County Peace Offi- 
cers Association has adopted an insignia, Chief W. P. 
Hendry, chairman of the organization’s public re- 
lations and publicity committee, reports. At right, 
Sheriff Eugene Biscailuz, Los Angeles County, holds 
the “POA” emblem, while Chief Lowell Hopkins of 
Redondo Beach, president of the Association, displays 
decal for windshields. 


New York Defers Inspection Program 


Effective date of New York's compulsory vehicle in- 
spection program has been deferred for at least one 
year, following recommendation of Governor Harri- 
man to critically review and reappraise the inspection 
law enacted at the 1954 session of the legislature. 

As reported in Police Bureau News (N. Y. Division 
ol Safety), Governor Harriman, in a message to the 
legislature, questioned the soundness of many features 
of the law scheduled to become effective May |. He 
said there was widespread concern over the delega- 
tion of state authority to private persons, and general 
fear that there would be abuses and favoritism shown 
in the process of inspection and repair. Further, no 
avenue of appeal was provided for aggrieved motorists. 
Practicality of the inspection program at this time was 
also doubtful, the Governor said. Where it had been 
estimated some 15,000 inspection stations would be 
needed to provide adequate inspection service for 
New York’s 4,500,000 registered vehicles, only about 
5,000 applications for inspection stations had been 
received. 

Cost of the vehicle inspection service was another 
factor considered. Even if individual inspections aver- 
aged $2.35 each, the total expense to the citizenry 
would amount to well over $20,000,000 a year. 

This expenditure, Governor Harriman said, would 
be well justified if there were reasonable assurance 
that increased highway safety would result. Available 
evidence, however, suggests certain other measures, 
including periodic reexamination of drivers, offer 
far greater promise of freedom from accidents. 
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Indiana State Police Increases 
Traffic Law Enforcement Efforts 

A 56 per cent increase in speeding truck arrests by 
Indiana State Police troopers in the first four months 
this year was announced recently by Major Walte 
P. Weyland, department executive officer. 

It was part of an intensified crackdown against all 
traffic violators which, in April, sent total arrests by 
state policemen to a record high of 10,199 for a singk 
month. And 8,556 of the April arrests were for mo 
ing infractions. 

Major Weyland said 2,672 truckers were arrested 
for speeding in the first one-third of 1955, as com 
pared with 1,711 in the same period a year ago. He 
speculated that last year’s 5,301 speeding truck mark 
will be surpassed this year “unless truck drivers take 
the hint.” 

Troopers also upped speeding bus arrests by more 
than half in the first four months of 1955 

State police traffic enforcement has increased steadi 
ly since January, 1953, the record shows. Additional 
impetus is being provided by educational programs 
in industrial plants and schools, releasing troopers 
from “fringe” enforcement functions for traffic duty, 
and redistricting State Police areas for better adminis 
tration. 

Warning against a letdown in public support of ac 
cident prevention efforts, Major Weyland asserted 
“we can never free Indiana of costly, tragic accidents 
until all of us are mobilized against those who want 
only endanger the lives of others.” 


North Carolina Seeks Recruits 


Ihe North Carolina State Highway Patrol is re 
cruiting 25 additional troopers to bring the Patrol up 
to full strength. Col. James R. Smith, commande: 
states that the increase was authorized by the recent 
General Assembly for this year, with another 25 to be 
added in 1956. Present strength of the patrol is 531 

Personnel specifications include a resident require 
ment of five years in North Carolina; high school 
graduation or equivalent; height, at least 5/10” 
weight, at least 160 pounds; age, between 21 and 30; 
and ability to pass a rigid physical and mental ex 
amination. 

Rookies serve a 30-day probationary period at full 
salary and must attend a 12-week basic training school 
following probation. Starting salary is $2,940, witl 
uniforms, cars, pistols and other equipment furnished 
by the patrol. 


Lyle Hyatt Heads Utah Patrol 


Lyle Hyatt was recently promoted from trooper to 
superintendent of the Utah Highway Patrol, succeed 
ing Marion Snow who resigned to enter private bu 
siness. 

His appointment was announced by Jay C. New 
man, Utah commissioner of public safety. 

A native of Price, Utah, Superintendent Hyatt join 
ed the state traffic enforcement agency Sept. 19, 1944 

Describing himself as a career law enforcement 
officer, Superintendent Hyatt said he hopes to con 
tinue existing patrol policies and practices. He said 
he believes there is a need for additional “public 
education” in highway safety matters. 
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Appreciation for Resolution 


Thank you very much for sending me a copy of the 
Resolution by which members of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police recognized the achieve- 
ments of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
Director in advancing the aims of the law enforcement 
profession. 

It is of, course, most gratifying to receive such a 
commendatory report from the IACP, and I would 
appreciate your extending my thanks to each of your 
members. 

HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
Attorney General of the 
United States 


Japanese-American Friendship 

Messers Kawashima, Ariyoshi, Maruyama and I 
arrived safely back in Tokyo on 8 May 1955. Thank 
you for your kindness and assistance during our visit 
to the United States of America. 

Because of the assistance given by your office and 
the many courtesies extended to us—introducing us 
to the various chiefs of police—we enjoyed very much 
our visit and we have learned a great deal. We are 
all certain that our visit will assist us very much in 
our future work. 

You may be sure that all the personnel of the Pro- 
vost Marshal Liaison Division and of the Japanese 
National Police Agency join me in expressing our ap- 
preciation for your efforts in behalf of Japanese- 
American friendship. 

Roy 
Liaison 
AFFE Provost Marshal 
Liaison Division 

APO 500, San Francisco 


Mi1zuNo 
Office: 


Comments on Wiretapping Legislation 

Much has been written pro and con the controvet 
sial subject of wiretapping legislation. It took such 
articulate leaders in the law enforcement profession 
as Edward Silver, district attorney of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the realistic Andrew J. Kavanaugh, of the Wil 
mington, Del., Department of Public Safety, to boil 
this matter down to basic issues. 

These basic issues are that police executives every 
where need every available tool with which to combat 
crime in their communities. Specific categories ol 
crime, such as vice, narcotics, traffic, subversive acti 
ities, and the distribution of obscene literature, can 
be dealt with effectively by wiretapping. 


All of us advocate the concept of due process ol 
But let us not make it so diffuse with conflict- 


law. 








ing sentimentalities of public: opinion such as the 
right to privacy vs better police protection that it does 
absolutely nothing save neutralize itself completely, 
while we with our investigative skills sit back and 
vacillate until organized crime gets another big drop 
on us. 

Police executives are forced to assume the major 
share in the responsibility of governing. If organized 
society and civilization as we know it is to continue 
at all, not only must there be a broader concept of the 
police department, there must be legislation at the 
state level that strengthens its functions. When such 
legislation does not exist, it is the trust of the chiefs 
to take an active and articulate role in the enactment 
of new codes that will implement—rather than im- 
pair—police work. Should enough states review their 
Codes objectively and in the light of existing com- 
munity needs, it seems inevitable that eventually the 
Federal laws will be broadened, and excellent legis- 
lation like the Keating Bill written into the U. S. 
Code. 

JACK RYTTEN 
Court Square Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Police Hall Of Fame 

Thank you for your letter of May 13 relative to 
getting material to your office for TV filming. I will 
get to work immediately and try to get a story in with 
the hopes that we will qualify for one of the first 
filming. 

I am sure that the [ACP Committee on Radio and 
Television will find many, many interesting cases for 
feature on the Police Hall of Fame. It sounds like 
a most worthy project from every standpoint and I 
am sure that the Association and all chiefs of police 
will be greatly benefitted. 

DANIEL S. C. Liu 
Chief of Police 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Police Patrol Car Practices 

Che number and kinds of vehicles used on police 
patrol vary widely among U. S. cities over 10,000. 

The 1955 Municipal Year Book—published by the 
International City Managers’ Association—shows that 
the number of police patrol cars in U. S. cities over 
10,000 ranges from 889 in New York City to 208 cities 
with one or two patrol cars. Other vehicles used in 
police work are two-wheel and three-wheel motorcy- 
cles. Los Angeles reported the highest number of 
two-wheel ‘cycles—420—and Chicago reported the most 
three-wheel ‘cycles—153. 

In 198 of the 1,000 reporting cities, one-man patrol 
cars are used exclusively for police patrol. A combi- 
nation of one-and two-man cars is used by 569 cities, 
and 233 cities use two-man cars only. Of the 198 
cities using one-man cars exclusively, 129 are in the 
10,000 to 25,000 population group. Three-fourths of 
the reporting cities use one-man patrol cars part or 
all of the time. 

The type of shifts when one-man patrol cars are 
used—day, evening, and night—also differs from city 
to city. A total of 345 use them on day, evening, and 
night shifts; 129 use them on day and evening shifts, 
and 271 use them on the day shift only. 
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FOR THE POLICE LIBRARY 











POLICE MATHEMATICS. By Conrad Rizer. Char- 
les C Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Ill. 1955. 154pp 
$5.75. 

(Reviewed by James Stannard Baker, Director ol 
Research and Development, The Tralfic Institute, 
Northwestern University.) 

Here is a book that ought to be on the shelf in 
every police detective division and crime laboratory. 
It is especially useful for the policeman who has had 
some algebra and trigonometry in high school or col- 
lege but wants to refresh his memory on it for possible 
use in scientific crime detection. 

The first half of the book is a very concise and 
clear review of the mathematical principles involved 
in measurement and computation, trigonometry, the 
elements of an equation, analytic geometry, graphs 
for computation, equations of motion and energy, 
fundamentals of probability, and the elements ol 
statistics. These sections are accompanied by exercises 
and problems with answers which make the book es- 
pecially useful as a self-training device. 

The second half of the volume consists of a large 
number of very interesting applications of mathema- 
tics under two general headings: criminal investiga- 
tion and traffic control. The descriptions are not 
only of the mathematics involved, but also of many 
useful investigating techniques. 

Included in the traffic section are a number ol 
charts and monograms, as well as formulas which will 
be useful to those who wish to get the answers to 
particular problems without deriving the formulas 
themselves and sometimes without having to work the 
problems involved. Each of these last two sections 
is arranged alphabetically under such headings as 
Energy of a Car, Headlight Lens—Diameter from Frag- 
ment of Edge, Indices, Parking—Layout of Space, 
Sight Distances on Highways, Signs—Reverse Turn, 
Skid Marks, Speed Averages for Motor Vehicles in a 
Route Study, Speed of a Motor Vehicle, and so forth. 

Policemen who wish to review arithmetic and simple 
mathematical problems, for example, in preparation 
lor civil service examinations, would find this techni- 
cal level publication less suitable than some of the 
more general books on arithmetic for every-day use. 


1955 Municipal Year Book Ready 


The 22nd annual edition of the Municipal Yea 
Book (1955) is now available from the publishers, 
the International City Managers’ Association, 1313 E. 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Priced at $10 postpaid, the book contains 588 pages, 
with charts and tables. According to the ICMA an- 
nouncement, the book has 100,000 [acts about 2,528 
cities in the United States. 

New features include: nonproperty taxes, urban 
counties, zoning controls in cities, municipal parking 
lots, special censuses, fire department equipment, and 
government in urban areas. 

Regular features include: expenditures and debt, 
pay rates for city jobs, directories of officials, salaries 
of chief officials, municipal personel data, fire and 
police data, and city council data. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 








Aug. 1-3—Third Annual Conference, International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators, Pant 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Aug. 1-5—North Carolina Police Executives Associa 

tion, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, 

N.C. 

-19—Annual Conference, Associated Police 

Commuunication Officers, Jung Hotel, New 

Orleans, La. 


\ug. It 


Aug. 21-24—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

\ug. 29-31—77th Annual Conterence, Sheriffs’ Asso 
ciation of Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


\ug. 30-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 12-13—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Ottumwa, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Sept. 15-16 Virginia Association of Chiels of Police, 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
-(formerly the Chief Constables’ Association 
of Canada), Charlottetown Hotel, Charlot 
tetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada 

Sept. 26-29—60th Annual Convention, International 
Municipal Signal Association, Hotel Seneca 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1—85th Annual Congress of Correction 
American Correctional Association, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 

Sept. 50—Two-day Annual Statewide Florida High 
way Salety Conference, Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Benjamin Frank 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa Reservations 
arranged through Lt. Howard C. Dando, Po 
lice Department, Room 227, ( Hall, Phila 
delphia 7, Pa. ) 

Oct. 10-11—Illinois Police Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 

Oct. 16-18—24th Annual Conference, Ohio Associ 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 18-19—Peace Officers Association of Georgia, At 
lanta, Georgia. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs 
Lowrv Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 
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TRAINING — 
CALENDAR | 








(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column. ) 


Aug. 14—Six-day Institute on Crime and Delinquency, 


(special curriculum for police juvenile offi 
cers) , St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
Chree-day Traffic Safety Clinic for News 


Sept. I 
papermen, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Sept. 18 Five-month course, Questioned Documents, 


New York University School of Public Ad 
ministration, New York 3, N. Y. 

Sept. 18 Five-month course, Traffic Control and Ac 
cident Investigation, New York University 
School of Public Administration, New York 
el 

Sept. 18 Fall term, Associate in Police Science Cu 
riculum, New York University School of Pub 
lic Administration, New York 3, N. Y. 

Sept. 19—Foun week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Traffic Police \dminis 
tration Training Program, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 3—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 13—Three-day Conference for Graduates of the 

Traffic Institute’s TPA Course, Evanston, III. 

Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce 

ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 17—Six-week Course in Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 

Oct. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct 
ed with the American Bar Association) , 
School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 24—Three-week course in Driver Examination 
Administration (for chief driver license ex 
aminers). (For the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 31—Three-week course in Police Traffic Train 


ing, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II]. 

Nov. 7—Two-and-one-half-week course in Traffic Law 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Nov. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Control—Devices 
and Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Nov. 28—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train 
ing, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 28—Two-week course in Supervision of Police 
Personnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Nov. 2§ —Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with the American Bar Association) , 


The Police Chief 







School of Law, Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Dec. 12—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Jan. 2—Four week course in Introduction to Police 
Management, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct- 
ed with the American Bar Association) , 
School of Law, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 30—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 


Service Training For | & N Officers 


\ class of 49 Immigration and Naturalization 
Service Olficers, selected from throughout the United 
States, last month completed six weeks of intensive 
schooling in the Officers Training School conducted 
in the Central Office of the Service in Washington, 
be OF 

The class was the second group of Immigration 
personnel to complete the training course set up by 
Commissioner Joseph M. Swing to implement ad- 
ministration of immigration and nationality laws. 














lraffic deaths went up in April for the second con- 
secutive month, according to the National Safety 
Council. 

Che death toll was 2,700—about 4 per cent higher 
than for April last year. 

Chis is the first time deaths have gone up two 
months in a row since the downward trend began in 
September, 1953, the Council said. 

The death total for the first four months of this 
vear was 10,480—virtually the same as for the same 
period in 1954 

On a mileage basis, however, this year is better than 
last, the Council pointed out. For three months this 
year, the latest period for which gasoline consumption 
figures are available, travel was up 6 per cent. For 
the same period deaths were down I per cent, result- 
ing in a record low rate of 5.8 deaths per 100 million 
miles. 

\mong 47 states reporting for April only 15 had 
decreases, while 31 had increases and one reported no 
change. 

At the end of four months, 21 of the 47 states still 
had decreases, while 25 had increases and one reported 
no change. The 21 states with decreases at the end 
of four months were: 


\rizona —33% 
New Mexico —279 
\rkansas —23% 
Minnesota _..... —19%, 
Idaho —14%, 
Louisiana : —10% 
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Oklahoma —10% 
Oregon — oe 
Wyoming — 8% 
New York wt 4 
Indiana — 6% 
Georgia — 6%, 
Florida — 6% 
Missouri — 49, 
Alabama - 4% 
lowa — 47 
Virginia — 3% 
l'ennessee — 3% 
California — 207 
Ohio — 909 
New Jersey — 1% 


In April, 95 of the 513 reporting cities had de- 
creases, 99 had increases, and 319 reported no change. 

For 4 months, 160 of the cities had fewer deaths, 154 
had more, and 199 reported no change. Of the cities 
with fewer deaths, the following had populations of 
more than 200,000: 


Worcester, Mass. 83% 
Norfolk, Va. 75° 
Tampa, Fla. —67% 
Seattle, Wash. —63 
Oklahoma City, Okla. —50% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 12%, 
Kansas City, Mo. —39°% 
Rochester, N. Y. —39%, 
St. Louis, Mo. —38%, 
San Francisco, Calif. —35% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —33°% 
Long Beach, Calif. —33%, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. -29°97 
St. Paul, Minn. 29° 
Milwaukee, Wis. : —27 7 
Cleveland, Ohio —27°% 
Syracuse, N. Y. —20 
Toledo, Ohio 20%, 
Jacksonville, Fla. -20)%, 
New Orleans, La. 187, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 18%, 
Detroit, Mich. 11Y 
Houston, Tex. 10°, 
Chicago, III. bf 
Miami, Fla. 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4% 
New York, N. Y. 1% 


Of 513 cities reporting for April, 361 had_ perfect 
records. The three largest were Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(243,500) ; Worcester, Mass. (203,500), and Salt Lake 
City, Utah (182,100). 


At the end of four months, 222 cities still had per- 
fect records, the three largest being Hartford, Conn. 
(177,400) ; Berkeley, Calif. (113,800) , and Lynn, Mass. 
(99,700) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
for four months, ranking according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 

1955 Reg. 


Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 2.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.4 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3.6 
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750,000-1 000 000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


200 000-350 000 Population 
Norfolk, Va. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Worcester, Mass. 
100,000-2000,000 Population 
Hartford, Conn. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Trenton, N. J. 

50,090-100 000 Population 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Penyacola, Fla. 

Muskegon, Mich. 
10,009-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. 

Casper, Wyo. 

Kingsport, ‘Venn. 
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Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, or Side 
Carrier also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 
carry the Bureau of Mines 


1435, 


Front 


Types, 





approval No. or No. 


1436. Specific Canisters 
available for protection 


against various types of 


gases and smoke. 





A style tor all police de- 


0.0 partments, both large 
. and small, is the New 
0.0 Model SL design, with 


both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
kit. 


0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
(0.0 





lights for 


A complete line of 


including light- Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
and Ink. 


emergency use, 





weight, portable battery operated 
Spot Lights. Also flashing Red 
Lights lettered for either Police, 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 
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96 Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
26 
9] and Twisters. Combinations of 
15 Hondcuffs, or Leg-irons with 
32 Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
21 Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron OFFICIAL POLICE 
19 Cl Calibers: .38 Special 
39 “lan .22 Long Rifle 
34 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, 
30 
FEDERAL LABORATORIES, 








Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


MINERALIGHT 


ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 









Federal 112” 
Gas Gun 


Caliber 


The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 


different shells can be fired from this gun. The Flite-Rite Projectile 
for dislodging barricaded persons; Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 
mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 
Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 
for hand 


requirements. 


Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your 


TRAFFIC BATON 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 














The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 
distance than any other 
make. 


The cone fastens tightly to your flashlight with 
a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 





POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 


Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


INC. © SALTSBURG, PA. 














HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


One of Blackinton’s skilled 
polishers giving a badge 
that extra under polish. 
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e BLACKINTON BADGE gets an extra polish — Even be- 
fore our badges receive the final electro plate finish, we care- 
fully polish and buff each badge by hand to clean out the low 
spots and smooth over the entire badge surface. 


This extra BLACKINTON operation is called under polish — 
something you never see, but it is one more item on the routine 
list of plus qualities that gives BLACKINTON BADGES that special 
look. 


ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER TO 


SHOW YOU ACTUAL SAMPLES OF 
BLACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY. 











